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MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


OCTOBER, 1871. 


HOW IS THE WORK OF THE NATION DONE? 


ALTHOUGH, during previous sessions of 
Parliament, complaints have been made 
of the slow progress of business and the 
waste of public time, it must be at once 
conceded that the session which has just 
expired has far surpassed its prede- 
cessors in both respects, and has afforded 
ample grounds for the reiteration of 
similar complaints. Since its meeting 
on the 9th of February, the House of 
Commons has sat on 131 days, during 
which time there has certainly been 
more talk and Jess performance than in 
any previous year which we can call to 
mind. No people, in fact, are more 
ready to admit the truth of this allega- 
tion, than the members of the House 
themselves, although they naturally 
differ as to the quarter upon which they 
would cast the blame, according to their 
several views, or rather the several 
points of view from which they regard 
the matter. The Opposition—and those 
“ candid friends” who are more terrible 
to a Government than an Opposition— 
blame Her Majesty’s Ministers for the 
introduction of many more measures 
than they could ever have expected to 
carry in the period usually allotted to a 
parliamentary session, and for their 
pertinacity in pressing forward certain 
bills at a time when it was impossible 
that they could be passed, if opposed ; 
whilst the time occupied in their dis- 
cussion was sadly wanted for the consi- 
deration of estimates and the transaction 
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of the current business of Parliament. 
On the other hand, the friends of Minis- 
ters retort upon the Opposition with 
a charge of ‘factious obstruction,” of 
talking for talking’s sake, and of having 
evinced a determination to take an 
undue advantage of the privileges con- 
ferred upon a minority by our parlia- 
mentary constitution, with a view to 
resist the ascertained will of the ma- 
jority upon certain important subjects, 
by that effluxion of time which has 
often proved a potent auxiliary when 
arguments have been wanting, or have 
failed to convince. 

It is not our business or intention to 
decide upon the amount of weight to be 
attached to these conflicting charges, or 
to duly apportion the blame which 
should rest on either side of the House. 

3ut a question has arisen of far more 
interest and importance than the relative 
shortcomings of Government and Oppo- 
sition ; and it is to this question and the 
possibility of its solution that we would 
direct attention. It has been frequently 
and anxiously asked, within the last 
few months, whether or no our parlia- 
mentary system, as a legislative machine, 
has collapsed and broken down? 

In the attempt to deal with the ques- 
tion raised by this inquiry, we shall in 
some degree be guided by the labours of 
a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons which sat during the recent 
session, and the appointment of which 
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indicated, on the part of the House 
of Commons, a painful consciousness of 
the necessity of some attempt at self- 
reform. 

But before dealing with the recom- 
mendations of this committee, it will be 
well to call more particular attention to 
the precise condition of the House of 
Commons at the close of its laborious 
session, and to examine a little more 
minutely into the recriminatory charges 
so freely bandied between Government 
and Opposition. Indeed, it is the more 
necessary to do so, inasmuch as the 
leading statesmen of the day have felt 
constrained to call the attention of the 
House and of the country to the crisis 
at which parliamentary government has 
arrived, and have, on more than one 
occasion, addressed themselves to the 
question with a solemnity becoming the 
gravity of the subject. 

“ven Sir Roundell Palmer has been 
moved from his judicial calmness to 
reproachful utterances against the waste 
of time caused by the undue loquacity 
of certain senators, and the leaders of 
each side of the House have entered into 
the arena upon the same point. Mr. 
Gladstone has more than once stated 
that the public would have to judge 
upon which side the fault lay ; and the 
cheers with which the sentiment has 
been encountered on both sides of the 
House may be taken as a general ad- 
mission of the existence of a fault some- 
where. Mr. Disraeli, moreover, having 
girded himself to the fray upon the last 
occasion when the Ballot Bill was before 
the Lower House, found it necessary to 
vindicate a section of his supporters from 
the charge of obstructive conduct, and, 
with a generosity which must have cut its 
object to the heart, vigorously defended 
even that insubordinate Franc-tireur of 
debate whom Cambridge University has 
sent to support the Conservative leader. 

Since, then, the existence of a fault 
may be assumed on one side or the 
other, or possibly on both sides of the 
House, it is worth while to consider 
the peculiar manner in which such fault 
has been developed. Three counts in 
the indictment may be laid at once: 
lst. The introduction of too many mea- 


sures, and general mismanagement of 
business on the part of the Govern- 
ment. 2nd, The too great loquacity of 
honourable members. 3rd. The abuse 
of the forms of the House, and of the 
privileges accorded to individual mem- 
bers. Let us take them each in turn, 

Ist. As to the introduction of too 
many measures. A return presented 
to the House of Commons on the 26th 
of August shows us that 251 bills have 
been presented to Parliament during the 
present session—141 by Government ; 
110 by private members. Of these 135 
have become law,—7.e. 106 Government 
bills; 29 bills in the hands of private 
members. It follows that 35 Govern- 
ment bills and 81 others have, after 
more or less discussion, been defeated or 
withdrawn. This is exclusive of 254 
“ private bills” introduced, of which 223 
were referred to select committees. There 
is nothing very striking in the number 
of measures introduced, passed, and 
withdrawn, as compared with the history 
of other years; and a comparison with 
the proceedings of other Governments 
by no means bears out the allegation, 
that Mr. Gladstone’s ministry has in- 
troduced a more than ordinarily large 
quantity of measures. 

But it is alleged that the business of 
the House has been so mismanaged that 
bills have been jumbled and jostled, 
one against the other, until all at length 
became inextricable confusion. The 
weight to be attached to this accusation, 
however, obviously depends upon the 
extent of the power which a Govern- 
ment possesses to arrange and regulate 
the public business of the House of 
Commons ; and hereon will be found 
to hinge much of the difficulty with 
which we are now endeavouring to deal. 
Government can indeed fix certain times 
upon which any of its measures shall be 
brought forward, but neither Govern- 
ment nor the House itself can, under 
present regulations, ensure either that 
the discussion shall begin at the hour 
fixed, or, still less, that it shall ter- 
minate at any given time, or that it 
shall not be indefinitely prolonged. 

It was known, for instance, that, 
rightly or wrongly, the present Ministry 
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deemed their Army and Ballot Bills to 
be measures of such importance that 
they should be pressed forward earnestly 
and continuously. What was the re- 
sult? We will treat as idle rumours 
the statements which freely circulated 
throughout the session, that there was 
a determination to prevent the progress 
of the Ballot Bill by undue prolonga- 
tion of the Army Bill debates. We will 
refuse to entertain this suggestion of a 
device so discreditable to those to whom 
it was attributed, and will suppose that 
the length of the debates upon the 
Army Bill was entirely due to the great 
importance of the subject. But it can- 
not be denied by any person who, for 
his sins or his pleasure, frequented the 
lobbies of the House of Commons during 
the Army discussions, that, for good or 
bad, a fixed determination to cause 
delay did exist, amounting absolutely to 
an organization, and that this was freely 
spoken of, and even boasted of, by some 
of its supporters. “ Until the Govern- 
ment had propounded its scheme of re- 
tirement, the bill should be delayed” 
—this was the mot dordre, the pro- 
priety of which we are not at this 
moment discussing, but simply pointing 
out its results as bearing upon the power 
of Government to arrange and carry on 
business, The Army Bill was introduced 
upon the 16th of February. Five days 
in March were occupied by the debate 
on the second reading, two more in 
May upon the question of the Speaker 
leaving the chair, eleven days in the 
committee upon the bill, another on 
the report, another on the third read- 
ing, and two more on the “ prerogative 
debate” after the bill had come back 
from the Lords. So that in all twenty- 
three days were consumed in discussions 
upon this measure. 

Nor, indeed, must it be forgotten that 
this number of days by no means repre- 
sents the whole time occupied in dis- 
cussions bearing immediately upon the 
subject of this bill. For, besides in- 
numerable questions—not unfrequently 
of considerable length, and entailing 
long answers—two lengthy debates were 
initiated by Mr. Trevelyan (one upon 
the tenure of the Commander-in-chief, 
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and the other upon the abolition of 
honorary colonelcies), whilst Mr. Mun- 
della and Captain Beaumont furnished 
kindred matter, which also occupied the 
greater part of two nights, and many of 
the points involved in the bill were 
more than glanced at in the discussions 
upon Army estimates. So that if the 
House had been in a practical humour, 
or if the tongue-power of the military, 
ex-military, and dilettante-military ora- 
tors could have been restrained or 
limited, ample time was given for the 
discussion of the bill as introduced, 
even to its minutest detail. So far, 
however, was this from being the case, 
that the critics of this bill far surpassed 
the loquacity usually (though, perhaps, 
unfairly) attributed to members of the 
legal profession, and it was the theme of 
common conversation among the older 
members of the House that they had 
never known a bill upon which so 
mauy amendments, involving the same 
points, were moved in committee, and 
upon which, night after night, the same 
arguments were repeated again and 
again by the same speakers, until the 
House was utterly weary of both the 
one and the other. The natural con- 
sequence was the mutilation of the bill, 
followed by complaints of the imperfect 
manner in which the subject had been 
treated, emanating from the very indi- 
viduals whose real and artificial cacoéthes 
loquendi had prevented its being per- 
fectly and fully considered. 

The Ballot Bill had even a worse 
fate. Introduced on the 20th of Feb- 
ruary, and read a second time on April 
3rd, the prolongation of the Army de- 
bates drove off the motion for committee 
until the end of June, when three nights 
were consumed thereupon ; then sixteen 
days of July and three of August were 
occupied in the committee, many of 
them “double sittings” by night and 
day. The report and third reading took 
two more, so that in all twenty-six 
days were occupied with a bill which 
the House of Lords was expected to 
consider upon the 10th of August. 
Their Lordships, however, who had ad- 
journed the consideration of a vote of 
censure upon the Government for a 
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week, sooner than infringe upon the 
sacred days of Goodwood Races, could 
hardly be expected to postpone the 
claims of grouse to the discussion of 
the Ballot Bill, and a triumph was thus 
secured to the obstruction-mongers of 
the Lower House. 

But if forty-nine out of one hundred 
and thirty-one days of the session were 
thus occupied in the discussion of two 
measures, besides the time employed 
on discussions incidental to the same, 
but apart from debates upon the actual 
stages of the bills, it is obvious that 
there was little scope left for the 
legislative powers of departments of the 
Government other than those which 
were charged with the conduct of the 
Army and Ballot Bills. Considering, 
moreover, that no human being, in or 
out of the Government, could have anti- 
cipated so enormous a consumption of 
time, or so vast an amount of elo- 
cutionary ardour suddenly developed in 
wholly unexpected quarters, it is hardly 
fair to throw upon the Government 
the whole blame of this late and labo- 
rious session, or to accuse them (save in 
the measure and to the extent to which 
every previous Government may be 
blamed) of the introduction of “too many 
measures.” It is a problem hitherto 
unsolved, why every Government in- 
variably brings in many more measures 
than it can carry, and why, at their 
autumn meeting, the Cabinet, having re- 
ceived the views of the heads of the dif- 
ferent departments, do not, collectively, 
check the separate legislative ardour of 
the latter, decide upon a few of the most 
important proposals submitted to them, 
and resolve that such and such only 
shall be brought before Parliament in 
the coming session, and pressed forward 
as “ Government measures.” The doings 
of cabinets are, however, mysterious 
and inscrutable; and, after all, they 
must be supposed to be well aware of 
the fact that it is to their own discredit 
if many of their measures are proposed 
only to be withdrawn. That discredit, 
however, is of course immensely lessened 
if, as in the present session, an enor- 
mous and unexpected avalanche of talk 
bursts in upon the legislative stream, 
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and ‘sweeps before it all opportunity 
of advancing measures, good, bad, or 
indifferent. 

And this brings us to the second 
count in our indictment, viz. the super- 
abundant loquacity of hon. members. 
It has always been and still is the 
pride of our parliamentary system to 
preserve the utmost freedom of debate 
compatible with order, and to resent any 
interference with the rights and privi- 
leges of “private” or “independent” 
members. Jt is an ungrateful task to 
advocate the necessity of change in this 
respect ; but, on the other hand, it can- 
not be tolerated that these rights and 
privileges should be systematically used 
by a comparatively small number of 
individuals to the hindrance of public 
business, and the annoyance of the 
general body of the House of Commons. 
Any measure of restriction now or here- 
after to be adopted will have been 
brought about by the want of self- 
restraint and the absence of discretion 
in individual members, who erroneously 
imagine that their “privileges” can, may, 
and ought to be exercised in the teeth of 
the opinion and in defiance of the wishes 
of the vast majority of their fellow- 
workers in the parliamentary vineyard. 

Under ordinary circumstances it would 
be invidious to allude to the proceedings 
of any individual members during the 
recent session. All delicacy upon this 
point may. however, be considered super- 
fluous, since the speech of Mr. Disraeli 
on the 8th of August, in which he 
defended, by name, the conduct of 
several hon. members, to whose exuberant 
ardour in debate public opinion had 
ascribed a large share in bringing about 
the unfortunate dead-lock in the trans- 
action of public business. Two of these 
gentlemen, Mr. Beresford-Hope and Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck, were certainly fore- 
most among the assailants of the Ballot 
Bill; but had Mr. Disraeli extended his 
defence to those who are obnoxious to 
the charge of general as well as particu- 
lar loquacity, it would have been grossly 
unjust to have omitted the strong claims 
to notice of Mr. G. P. Bentinck (West 
Norfolk) and Mr. Newdegate. In allud- 
ing to the four gentlemen above men- 
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tioned, it must be clearly understood 
that no unkindness or disrespect is in- 
tended to any one of them. Each isa 
pleasant and worthy gentleman, useful 
in his own way, and it is not doubted that 
all four have always been actuated by a 
keen sense of duty, though it may be 
deemed fortunate by the House that the 
same feeling does not produce the same 
results in the case of many more mem- 
bers of an equally conscientious tem- 
perament. For, were this the result, the 
transaction of business would become 
next to impossible. 

It is much to be regretted, for the 
sake of our illustration, that there exists 
no authentic and accurate report of the 
number of occasions upon which these 
gentlemen actually addressed the House 
during the past session. The newspaper 
reports of speeches made when the 
House is in committee, or during day- 
sittings, are very much curtailed ; and as 
many of the orations of the two gentle- 
men who especially distinguished them- 
selves upon the Ballot were delivered in 
committee, and in the day, they do not 
appear in any report ; and, especially in 
the case of Mr. Beresford-Hope, no one 
who was not present during the Ballot 
debates can be aware of the number 
of opportunities which that hon. member 
afforded the House of gauging his ora- 
torical capabilities, or of the Jength of 
some of his harangues. Again, news- 
paper reporters, being wiser in their 
generation than members of Parliament, 
go to bed—or, at all events, cease to 
report—about one o'clock a.m. Now, 
as it unfortunately happens that no in- 
considerable number of Mr. Newdegate’s 
speeches are delivered, with unwearied 
vehemence of voice and gesture, during 
the small hours of the morning, it must 
be readily and candidly owned that the 
number of times upon which the House 
has benefited by his elocutionary wis- 
dom very considerably exceeds the num- 
ber reported in the Zimes, from the 
impartial reports of which paper the 
following record has been taken of the 
speeches of all four gentlemen. Excelu- 
sive of questions asked (of which each 
furnished a full quota), the Z'imes tells 
us that, from the meeting of Parliament 
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on the 9th February, to its prorogation 
on the 21st August,— 


Speeches made by Se sohaooes | Total. 

| } 
| Mr. G. Bentinck .... 33 | 42 75 
| Mr. C. Bentinck...... 34 | 42 76 
Mr. Newdevate ...... 23 67 90 
Mr. Beresford-Hope) 62 54 | «116 








making a total of 357 speeches de- 
livered by these four gentlemen, to 
which a considerable addition would 
have to be made (especially in the two 
latter examples) if a bond jide report of 
all their utterances could be obtained. 
Now, the object of these remarks is 
not to gibbet four members of Parlia- 
ment as being the only or the main 
cause of the prolongation of the session, 
and the delay in the progress of publie 
business ; but to point out, by their 
examples, that, in the interest of the 
public, it is no longer safe to leave to 
individual discretion the number and 
length of the speeches which individual 
members may make. It is not that 
the opinions of these four gentlemen 
are less worth hearing than those of 
many others, or that they are by any 
means the only “ habitual criminals” in 
trespassing upon the “indulgence of the 
House.” On the contrary, there are 
certain subjects upon which the House 
feels that they have a right to speak, 
and accordingly listens with considera- 
tion. It is natural to hear Mr. Beresford- 
Hope and Mr. Cavendish Bentinck upon 
Fine Art and the delinquencies of First 
Commissioners of Works ; and the opi- 
nion of the former upon Church ques- 
tions is heard with respect. Then Mr. 
George P. Bentinck is an authority upon 
certain matters connected with Navy 
Estimates, and from him also a little 
occasional abuse of “the two front 
benches” is always received with par- 
donable indulgence. Moreover, if Ro- 
man Catholics seek concessions, or Pro- 
testants are oppressed in any part of her 
Majesty’s dominions, we expect, with 
cheerful resignation, the heavy roll of 
Mr. Newdegate’s artillery. But, with 
the greatest respect be it spoken of all 
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four, there are many other members 
whose opinions carry at least equal 
weight with the House, and with the 
country, upon general questions ; and 
if all, or half the number, chose to 
indulge in the like amount of speechify- 
ing, it would be simply impossible that 
any business at all could be transacted 
in the House of Commons. 

Sir Erskine May, in his evidence be- 
fore this year’s committee (Question 216), 
spoke of a “moral cléture’’ which he 
said was “often exercised with very 
great effect ;” but it is a fact not to be 
controverted that upon these and other 
offenders this “ moral cléture”— i.e. the 
loudly and generally expressed disap- 
probation of the continuance of an ill- 
timed and unpalatable speech— has been 
again and again tried without the 
smallest effect: it is regarded by them 
as a personal affront, instead of (that 
which it really is) the legitimate and 
only possible means of expressing the 
general feeling of the House; and it is 
evident that some more formal and 
authoritative mode of repression will 
eventually have to be adopted, in order 
to remedy an evil which has become 
intolerable. It is quite true that Sir 
Erskine May (Question 75) has given it 
as his opinion that, “ by judicious regu- 
lations, it would be quite possible to 
get through the business without any 
interference with the rights of mem- 
bers ;” and that the Speaker would be 
“disposed to try what could be done 
by other means rather than proceed at 
once to that extremity” (the cléture) ; 
but it is not improbable that the opinions 
even of these high authorities may have 
been modified by the experience of the 
four months of the session subsequent 
to the period at which they gave their 
avidence before the Select Committee. 

Nor is it fair to regard this question, 
as it is too often regarded, as one be- 
tween the Government on one side and 
‘* private members” on the other, or as 
an attempt of the former to curtail the 
privileges and speaking powers of the 
latter for their own advantage and con- 
venience. It is in reality a question 
between the House of Commons and 
the country—whether the former will 


consent to control its component parts 
in such a manner as to enable public 
business to be carried on with reasonable 
expedition and efficiency; or whether, 
standing upon its “inherent privileges” 
and its “ancient rights of debate,” it 
will refuse to alter its internal arrange- 
ments, and continue to allow the exist- 
ence of such obstructions and impedi- 
ments to the progress of business as will 
eventually array against it in its present 
form that force of public opinion which 
is not to be resisted. Englishmen are 
continually boasting that they are a prac- 
tical people, and sooner or later the 
day must come when they will vindicate 
their title to the appellation by revolt- 
ing against that intolerable tyranny of 
talk which at present reigns in the re- 
presentative branch of their Parliament. 

The third count in the indictment 
may be shortly dealt with. The forms 
of the House of Commons are elastic, 
and are intended to allow of the exer- 
cise of much discretion on the part of 
honourable members. Formerly speeches 
were made upon the presentation of 
petitions, but this privilege was aban- 
doned on account of the great delay of 
business caused thereby, and only the 
prayer of the petition is now allowed to 
be read by the presenting member. 
The great majority of petitions are pre- 
sented silently, which is a fortunate 
thing when we find that their number 
during the recent session amounted 
to 17,500. The gain of time, however, 
in this respect, has been couuter- 
balanced by another evil practice which 
has sprung up. An enormous number 
of questions are asked of Ministers 
—sometimes as many as thirty or more 
at one sitting—occupying, as a rule, 
from half an hour to an hour of valu- 
able time, and relating not only to sub- 
jects a motion and debate upon which 
may be avoided by an answer judiciously 
and civilly given, but to innumerable 
matters either wholly uninteresting to the 
general public, or which would be much 
more properly settled by private inquiry 
without occupying the time of the 
House. And during the present session 
it has happened, over and over again, 
that a member, desirous of speaking 
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upon the subject of his question, and 
having been interrupted by a murmur of 
disapprobation or “call to order,” has 
“stood upon his privilege,” and moved 
the adjournment of the House to allow 
him to do so. 

The intention of the rule which 
aliows a member to move the adjourn- 
ment of the House, and upon such 
motion to found a speech, is evidently 
to enable some question of sudden 
occurrence and peculiar urgency to be 
brought under the notice of the House, 
or some matter affecting the privileges 
of the House, or any of its members, to 
be discussed and decided without delay. 
But it is an obvious and lamentable 
abuse of this rule to employ it, as has 
been done during the recent session, 
either for the ventilation of some ques- 
tion which should have been brought 
forward as an ordinary notice, or for the 
still more objectionable purpose of in- 
terposing a discussion between the time 
allotted to questions and the reading of 
the orders of the day, with the palpable 
result, if not with the intention, of de- 
laying the consideration of the latter. 
The natural and inevitable result of such 
an abuse of this and other rules must be 
the adoption by the House of more strin- 
gent regulations, the enforcement of 
which, inconvenient as it may sometimes 
be found, will prevent the reckless and 
inconsiderate waste of time which has, 
during the late session, brought our par- 
liamentary system into so much discredit. 

Indeed, it is somewhat extraordinary 
that the general body of the House has 
so long been willing to trust its credit 
and comfort to that discretion of indi- 
vidual members in which they have 
been of late so sadly deficient. Some 
spasmodic but ineffectual efforts to avert 
or modify the evil have certainly been 
made, but hitherto all have failed. We 
have already alluded to the Select 
Committee which sat upon the business 
of the House during the present year, 
and it is impossible to discuss the 
question now under review without 
reference to this, the last grand 
attempt of the House of Commons 
to reform itself. On the 13th of 
February it was resolved, upon the 
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motion of the Prime Minister (not 
without protest, be it observed, from 
our friends Messrs. G. and C, Bentinck 
and Newdegate, against any encroach- 
ments upon those “rights of private 
members” of which they are such 
practical champions), “that a Select 
Committee be appointed to consider the 
best means of promoting the despatch 
of public business in this House ;” 
and this committee, which consisted of 
the large number of twenty-three mem- 
bers, met for the first time upon the 6th 
March, sat four times, examined exactly 
two witnesses, and reported to the House 
upon the 28th of the same month. 

It is quite true that many of the 
members of this committee were gentle- 
men of great parliamentary experience ; 
but it is impossible to read the report 
of their proceedings without a painful 
suspicion that they were hardly alive to 
the imminent and growing importance 
of the question with which they were 
dealing, and were disposed to hurry 
through a business which the five sub- 
sequent months of the session have 
proved to be one requiring the gravest 
and most careful deliberation. Their pro- 
ceedings, moreover, appear to have been 
characterized by the same reverence for 
the existing order of things, and tear of 
innovation, which was so evident in 
the deliberations of former committees, 
One day sufficed for the consideration 
of their report, which was adopted after 
eight divisions, and which contained 
seven separate suggestions. We may 
dismiss from present discussion the two 
last of these, inasmuch as the seventh 
relates to the exclusion of stranyers, 
and does not bear upon the despatch of 
business, whilst the sixth, enabling 
members to bring in bills in the same 
Way as unopposed returns, without 
debate, provided no objection be raised, 
is a very small practical alteration of 
the present system, and, not being 
compulsory, would prevent no member 
from talking upon the introduction of 
his bill even if unopposed, if he hap- 
pened to be so inclined. 

But the other five suggestions require 
our attention. The first was intended 
to enable Government to proceed to take 
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“supply” on Mondays, without being 
exposed to the delay caused by amend- 
ments to the question that the Speaker 
do leave the chair. The principle of 
this proposal was carried by 13 to 5 
votes in the committee, and would, 
no doubt, if adopted by the House, 
facilitate the passing of estimates to no 
inconsiderable extent, and enable mem- 
bers to know for certain, on one night 
of the week at least, that estimates of 
which notice had been given would 
actually be discussed, instead of being, 
as at present, postponed from day to 
day in consequence of intervening 
amendments, to the great disgust of 
those who have come down purposely 
to discuss them. The second suggestion 
recommended that public business 
should, on days when the House met at 
& quarter to ten, begin at a quarter in- 
stead of half-past four, provided that 
private business and petitions had been 
disposed of. The third had for its 
object the prevention of “snap ” counts- 
out after a morning sitting, and pro- 
posed that no “count” should take 
place until a quarter past nine, when 
the House had resumed its sitting at 
nine. The fourth suggestion was to 
the effect that no fresh opposed busi- 
ness should be proceeded with after 
“half-past twelve of the clock ante- 
meridiem,” and the fifth declared that 
it was “ desirable that Parliament should 
assemble at a period of the year not 
later than the last week in November.” 
This proposal was carried by a majority 
of one ; and as it is a question of some 
interest, it may be well to give the 
division list. 
Ayes 10. Noes 9. 


Mr. Disraeli. Sir George Grey. 

»» Dalglish. Col. Wilson-Patten. 

oy Clay. Mr. Bouverie. 

», Graves. », Newdegate. 

3, Goldney. ;, Cavendish Bentinck. 
», Rathbone. », Collins. 

>» Vance. », Knatchbull-Hugessen. 
,, Bowring. Sir John Pakington. 


», Charles Forster. Col. Barttelot. 
»» White. 





1 It was understood that the three absentees, 
Mr. Dodson, Mr. Charles Gilpin, and Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, were all opposed to 
this suggestion. 


It cannot be denied that these five 
proposals are all worthy of considera- 
tion, inasmuch as they would effect a 
considerable change in the present sys- 
tem, and a change, for the most part, 
in the direction of economy of time, 
It may be doubted, however, whether 
this would be the result of the adoption 
of the last-named proposition of the 
committee, which emanated from Mr. 
Disraeli. Those who object to a par- 
liamentary session commencing in No- 
vember, are sometimes taunted with their 
too great partiality for field-sports, with 
which such a session would materially 
interfere. There may be some ground 
for the taunt, inasmuch as the pursuit 
of field-sports forms part of the amuse- 
ments of the life of most English 
country gentlemen, many of whose en- 
gagements in the winter months are 
formed with a reference thereto, and 
would undergo no small interruption if 
the suggested change were adopted. Re- 
garding the matter, however, from the 
lowest point of view, and supposing that 
a certain number of members of Parlia- 
ment would be influenced by such 
considerations, it would be a change of 
doubtful wisdom which would lessen 
the attendance in Parliament of an 
important class, and cause members 
thereof to hesitate before they entered 
Parliament at all, if by so doing they 
were to be called upon to make so consi- 
derable a sacrifice of ease and comfort. 

But supposing that such an argument 
meets with the ready, though not conclu- 
sive reply, that the country can afford 
to dispense with men who are not 
willing to sacrifice some portion of their 
amusements in her service, there remains 
another and more weighty objection 
behind. It is during the winter months 
that the presence of large establishments, 
and their accompanying expenditure in 
country districts, is peculiarly desirable 
and advantageous to the poor of the 
localities in which they are placed. The 
attraction to and expenditure in the 
metropolis of revenues derived from 
country estates already fall upon the 
latter with baneful effect during half the 
year; and if the sitting of Parliament in 
November and December is to increase 
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the evil, the rural districts and localities 
far removed from the metropolis will have 
a just cause of complaint. Moreover, 
whilst the adoption of this change would 
effect a total revolution in the social 
life of England, it is by no means cer- 
tain that the House would perform its 
work with greater rapidity, or that it 
would adjourn at an earlier period in 
the summer, unless the change were 
accompanied by a provision making im- 
perative the close of the session upon a 
certain given day. 

This, however, would be attended 
with obvious inconveniences. Sudden 
and unforeseen circumstances might, in 
any one year, render such a regulation 
almost impossible of observance ; and if 
once established, without any accom- 
panying restriction upon talking-power, 
the temptation to talk out hostile mea- 
sures would to some men be irresistible. 
When to these considerations there is 
added the recollection that a recess of 
some months is absolutely necessary to 
enable Ministers not only to recruit 
their jaded energies, but to prepare and 
mature their measures for the coming 
session, it will be seen that the objec- 
tions to Mr. Disraeli’s proposal are by 
no means of a light and trivial character. 
Sir John Pakington, who opposed this 
change, was of opinion that the House 
should meet on the “ earliest convenient 
day after the 14th day of January ;” 
but it is extremely doubtful whether 
these three weeks gained at the begin- 
ning would accelerate the close of a 
session, unless accompanied by some 
remedy for those evils which exist alto- 
gether independently of the time of the 
meeting of Parliament. 

The other four proposals of the com- 
mittee stand upon different ground. 
The saving of a quarter of an hour when 
and wherever it can be saved, is an 
obvious, though small improvement. 
The prevention of “ snap ” counts-out is 
also desirable, although the whole sys- 
tem of “counts” might probably be 
revised with advantage. Government is 
frequently blamed by “independent mem- 
bers ” for the occurrence of a “ count” 
when, as is almost invariably the case, 
more than half of the members present 


are members of the Government, and it 
is the absence of private members which 
renders the proceeding possible. But, in 
fact, a “count-out ” is often a legitimate 
excuse for the obtaining by the House 
of a day’s rest after a lengthened spell 
of work, and still oftener for the escape 
from some dreary speech upon an unin- 
teresting subject. To men of ordinary 
intelligence, however, it might seem 
that the former object might be obtained, 
in a more dignified manner, by an ad- 
journment by agreement on the previous 
day ; whilst, if the latter be the object 
of the count, the result might equally 
well be arrived at in another way. It 
sometimes happens that important busi- 
ness is on the paper, but one or two 
motions, which nobody cares for save 
the gentlemen who are about to make 
them, so block up the way as to render 
the prospect of arriving at such business 
perfectly hopeless ; thereupon ensues a 
“count,” the important business still 
stands over to take its chance, whilst 
the authors of the uninteresting motions 
which have caused the mischief, go 
home with a sense of injustice and 
injury, and probably with a determina- 
tion to do their best to weary the House 
upon some other opportunity when the 
like door of escape may be less ac- 
cessible. Now, why should the House 
be so completely at the mercy of such 
gentlemen, that it is only by the per- 
formance of an act of temporary self- 
destruction that it can escape the inflic- 
tion of their eloquence? The power to 
move that the question be put without 
debate ; the exercise of the power (ex- 
isting, but rarely used save by the 
leader of the House) to move that 
certain orders of the day or notices of 
motions should be postponed until others 
have been considered ; and the adoption 
of the cléture. in some shape or other, 
—are all remedies by which the House 
might render unnecessary the present 
system of “ counting-out,” which is so 
liable to abuse, and might greatly facili- 
tate the despatch of public business. 

The proposal that no fresh opposed 
business should be proceeded with after 
half-past twelve a.m., is one which 
commends itself to our common sense. 
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Its adoption would certainly place in 
the hands of obstructive gentlemen the 
power of stopping business, and annoy- 
ing a Government by offering opposition 
to measures which, save for this rule, 
would pass unopposed ; but, on the other 
hand, the saving of health and strength 
to weary legislators would be enormous, 
and no important debate, if begun be- 
fore the mystic hour of 12.30, would be 
impeded by the rule. According to the 
evidence of Mr. Speaker (Question 296) 
the evil of late sittings has “grown 
very much indeed, and within the last 
two years especially.” This practice, ac- 
cording to the same high authority, 
“ turns what ought to be a most honour- 
able service into almost intolerable 
slavery,” and, so far from being regarded 
with approbation by the country, is 
“looked upon as extremely unreason- 
able and almost insane, and a thing that 
almost everybody outside the House 
regards as something highly reprehen- 
sible.” The Speaker evidently leant 
towards the adoption of a rule even 
more stringent than that recommended 
by the committee, namely, that opposed 
business should positively close at 12.30, 
in the same manner as it now closes on 
Wednesdays at a quarter before six. 
The fear, however, that the establish- 
ment of such a regulation would lead to 
“ speaking against time” was evidently 
in the mind: of the committee, who 
adopted in their report the milder alter- 
native. It cannot be questioned that 
the evil of late sittings has become one 
of enormous magnitude. Questions of 
interest, postponed night after night, 
are thus at length taken, towards the 
close of the session, between the hours 
of one and three a.m. No reports are 
given of the debates carried on at such 
preposterous hours, the country is kept 
in ignorance of what goes on, and mem- 
bers of Parliament are in such a fagged 
and jaded condition, that it is impos- 
sible that either their physical or intel- 
lectual powers can be in a state suffici- 
ently vigorous to justify their transaction 
of important business, 

As far, however, as economy of time 
is concerned, Mr. Lowe’s proposition to 
allow Government to commence “supply” 





on one night of the weck without pre- 
vious debate, is by far the most effica- 
cious of any which met with the approval 
of the committee. Sir Erskine May 
tells us (Question 10) that the practice 
of bringing forward amendments, and 
calling attention to various subjects, on 
going into committee of “supply,” is of 
comparatively modern invention, and 
dates from the year 1811. There can 
be no doubt that the constitutional 
maxim, that grievances should be re- 
medied before money was granted to the 
Crown, was one of very great value at 
periods of English history when the 
representatives of the people stood as 
barriers against the encroachments of 
arbitrary power, and brought the 
monarch to his bearings by a judicious 
regulation of the national purse-strings. 
Then, no doubt, the motion that the 
House should grant supplies to His 
Majesty afforded a proper and legiti- 
mate opportunity for the ventilation of 
real or supposed grievances. 

But no one can pretend that the ne- 
cessity for any such opportunity is likely 
to arise in the present day, or that there 
is any lack of other opportunities for 
the bringing forward of complaints 
against any existing abuses whatever. 
In every week throughout the session 
Tuesdays and Fridays are devoted to 
such objects, and if any question should 
ever arise which is deemed by the 
House to be of pressing urgency, the 
House has, and would not be slow to 
exercise, the power of postponing the 
other orders of the day, and of taking 
such question into immediate considera- 
tion. It is, therefore, only superstitious 
reverence for tradition, and an idle fear of 
impossible contingencies, which suggests 
the continued adherence to an obsvlete 
practice, which enables a number of 
gentlemen unnecessarily to gratify their 
loquacious propensities at the expense 
of the public interests. Moreover, the 
discussion of estimates is one of the 
most important duties belonging to the 
House of Commons, and during the pre- 
sent year the House has had to choose 
between the neglect of this duty and the 
indefinite prolongation of the session. 

It is idle to blame Ministers for not 
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more often and at an earlier date putting 
“supply” down upon the business paper, 
for it is perfectly well known that their 
doing so would have been merely to cause 
the waste of more time in thediscussion of 
unprofitable amendments on the motion 
for the Speaker leaving the chair. But 
if one night per week is to be devoted 
honestly and really to “supply ” without 
intervening amendments, Ministers will 
be fairly chargeable with failure in duty 
if “supply” is delayed till a period in the 
session too late for its proper discussion, 
and “independent” members will have 
a chance of knowing the time at which 
important votes will actually be taken. 
It must be borne in mind that under 
the present system the division of time 
between the Government and “ private 
members” isrendered most unfair towards 
the former by this practice of moving 
amendments on the motion for “supply.” 
Government cannot encroach upon the 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays 
allotted to private members, save by 
consent of the latter, whilst these can 
interrupt Government business, and 
appropriate to themselves a share of 
Government time upon every day when 
“supply ” is brought forward, and thus 
practically add another “notice day” to 
each week. There is, therefore, every 
reason for some such change as that 
proposed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

Itis much to be regretted that the Select 
Committee refused in any way to deal 
with the question of repeated motions for 
adjournment. Two proposals were be- 
fore them—one, that upon any motion 
for adjournment having been made and 
withdrawn or negatived, no such motion 
should be renewed within one hour ; 
the other, that when the adjournment 
of a debate has been moved no member 
should speak to such motion upon the 
subject-matter of the debate, but only 
upon the question of adjournment. 
Both these propositions were negatived 
without a division, and the evil there- 
fore continues, that a small minority 
may entirely set at nought the opinions 
and action of the majority by repeated 
motions for adjournment. By way of 
out-heroding Herod, this practice has 
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been so improved upon during the late 
session, that when the Government 
wished to fix the continuation of a par- 
ticular discussion for the following day, 
to which certain members objected, the 
latter pertinaciously moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate upon the time of 
adjournment, and, having been ruled to 
be in order, were of course victorious, 
although the adjournment of a debate 
from one day to the next, or to some 
other future time, would appear to 
ordinary mortals to bea question which, 
from its very nature, must necessarily 
be decided on the moment, and be 
itself susceptible of no adjournment. 
Another point was left unnoticed by 
the committee, upon which some im- 
provement might possibly be effected— 
viz., the time occupied in taking divi- 
sions, which was stated (Question 243) 
to have amounted to fifty hours—equal 
to five days’ sittings of the House, during 
the session of 1870, in which there 
were 240 divisions, and must, of course, 
have reached a higher figure during the 
session of 1871, which exceeded its 
predecessor by some thirty divisions, 
It is at present in the power of any 
member to force a division upon a re- 
luctant House, provided he can obtain 
one friend to “tell” the numbers with 
him. Of course, it rarely happens that 
a member stands entirely alone in his 
opinion upon the question before the 
House, although even this contingency 
has before now arisen, and the House 
has thus been saved from the incon- 
venience and obstruction to business 
which would otherwise have followed. 
Instances, however, are by no means 
infrequent in which an obviously small 
minority forces the House to a division 
in detiance of the general wish. This 
is another instance of the want of 
control on the part of the whole House 
over its component parts. During the 
discussions upon the Ballot Bill, Mr. 
Beresford-Hope, impatient at the silence 
preserved by his opponents, exclaimed, 
upon one occasion, “If you will not 
talk, we will make you walk;” and 
after his usual hearty laugh at his own 
witticism, proceeded to enforce a totally 
useless division upon a wearied House, 
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in the early part of the month of August, 
when every moment was precious. It 
would be difficult, and probably un- 
desirable, to deprive individual members 
of their power of calling a division ; nor 
need resort be had to so extreme a 
measure, in order to effect the saving of 
time which is desired. It is, however, 
worth consideration, whether it might 
not be left in the Speaker's power, after 
his decision has been challenged, to call 
on the minority to stand up in their 
places, and whether the House might 
not then take upon itself to decide by 
voice whether or no a division should 
be taken. This, however, is only one 
of many suggestions which might be 
made. The obvious objection to all is 
the desirability of having the votes of 
members recorded upon important ques- 
tions, for the benetit of their consti- 
tuents and the country, and the difli- 
culty of effecting this under any other 
system of division-taking than one 
similar to the present. It is, in fact, 
a balance of inconveniences, and it is 
difficult to devise a remedy which would 
be perfectly satisfactory. 

Enough has been said, to indicate 
the necessity of improvement. It 
has been attempted in this article to 
point out some of the defects which 
surround our present parliamentary 
system. It is futile to deny that the 
machinery which sufficed for our fathers 
is unsuited to the House of Commons of 
the present day. Oil and clean it as 
you may, the substitution of new works 
has become a necessity for the efficient 
working of the machine. “This is an 
age of discussion,” says Sir Erskine May ; 
he might have said, “of overflowing 
discussion,” and no remedy will be found 
efficacious for our present complaints 
until we put our insular pride in our 
pockets, and condescend to imitate those 
restrictions upon unlimited talk which 
have, in some shape or other, been 
adopted by every other constituent as- 
sembly. Little by little this conviction 


is growing upon those who fairly con- 
sider the subject. What sane man 
would entrust the management of his 
private affairs to 658 individuals, how- 
ever exalted their capacity? But, if 
compelled to do so, he would probably 
evince his sanity in the first instance, by 
either limiting their talking power, or 
dividing the business among them. 

This is the alternative scheme to the 
adoption of a system of cléture. It is 
treated of by Sir Erskine May in the 
shape of a suggestion to refer to large 
committees of the House a certain 
portion of its business. But although 
every suggestion from such a quarter is 
worthy of serious consideration, the 
entire delegation by the House of any 
material part of its functions to a 
smaller body is a change which should 
be avoided, if possible, and which would 
be liable to much abuse. The real 
remedy may be secured without having 
recourse to such an alteration. It is to 
be found in the assumption by the 
House, collectively, of a power over its 
own proceedings in debate, which it 
now permits to be practically exercised — 
but only in the direction of prolongation 
—by its individual members. Should 
the principle of the cléture be adopted, 
modifications and restrictions in its 
application may be considered; but so 
long as the sanction of Parliament is 
withheld from that principle—that is 
to say, so long as the House of Commons, 
which trusts so much in the working of 
its rules to the forbearance and dis- 
cretion of its members, hesitates to 
trust its own collective forbearance and 
discretion, with the power of remedying 
the evil results of the want of such 
qualities in individuals—so long will the 
ears of the House be wearied by dreary 
platitudes, legislation be impeded by 
obstructive egotists, and the boasted 
parliamentary system of England 
rapidly degenerate into a scandal to her 
own people, and to the other civilized 
nations of the world. 
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CHAPTER LIII. 


PARTED. 


“ ARE you in earnest?” said Paul, but 
the look he gave his wife asked a much 
more severe question. 

For a moment Nuna felt as if she had 
acted guiltily in going to Park Lane 
without asking leave of her husband. 

On the whole, she had come home 
happier than when she went out. She 
had been taken away from herself and her 
own sorrow, by sympathy for Roger ; and 
then by the undefinable interest with 
which Patty managed always to inspire 
those who approached her, an interest 
mingled just now in Nuna with a sort 
of heroic pity, which carried her for the 
time, as this kind of heroism is apt to 
do, far above dislike or jealousy. 

“Poor thing! one must feel for her ; 
she is so lovely, and she has been badly 
brought up; and all this prosperity 
must be very trying. How silly I was 
to think Paul would like anyone so arti- 
ficial ; there is no simplicity left in her. 
I remember I used to laugh at Mrs. 
Fagg for saying Patty was always acting, 
but she was right; still, if Patty had 
kept to her own station, I think she 
would have been happier; she must 
always be uncomfortable.” 

Nuna had forgotten all about the 
sharp twinge of remorse roused by 
Patty’s question. She had spent the 
evening in remembering Paul’s intense 
love for all that was simple and natural ; 
her poor, thirsting heart taking large 
refreshing draughts as she reflected on 
the studied graces and manner of Mrs. 
Downes. 

And now Paul had come in and 
looked downright angry as she told 
him her adventures. 

“1 did not think you could be so 
foolish,” he said. 

She had felt nervous in telling him, 


but that was because of their last talk 
about Mrs. Downes; it had been such 
an effort to go to Park Lane, that Nuna 
felt as if she deserved praise for having 
accomplished Roger’s wishes. She looked 
surprised and frightened at her husband’s 


reproof, 
“What could I do? Oh, Paul! I 
should have liked to ask you, but 


” 





Roger insisted 

“ Roger! what claim has Roger on 
you which can lead you into doing 
what you must knowI should dislike ?” 

“How could I know it?” Nuna’s 
colour was rising ; there was something 
so hard, so tyrannical in Paul’s manner, 
that her spirit was rising too. 

“You might have been sure of it!” 
and his look told her he considered she 
had deceived him. “If I had wanted 
you and Mrs. Downes to be acquainted, 
I should have taken you to see her. 
You have plenty of sense, Nuna, and 
you must have guessed I wished to keep 
you apart.” 

Nuna’s jealousy flamed up in an in- 
stant ; if it had not made her blind and 
deaf to everything but itself, she might 
have known that her husband would 
have been less open in speech if he had 
any special friendship for Patty. 

She drew herself up proudly; Paul 
started at the coldness with which she 
spoke. 

“You give me so little of your time 
that it did not occur to me you ever 
thought about me; and really, I 
hardly see what harm I have done in 
taking an old servant’s message to 
his daughter.” 

There was pride in her look and in 
her voice, ah and in her meaning too, 
though she strove against it; and Paul 
misunderstood it: it wounded him to 
the heart ; it was the first time Nuna 
had ever let him see that she was aware 
of being well-born. 
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“ All that is such folly, such childish 
nonsense,” he said: “Mrs. Downes’s posi- 
tion is very superior to ours, and there’s 
an end of it. I don’t want to hear any- 
thing more about her.” 

He turned away, deeply, terribly 
mortified. Perhaps, if Patty had asked 
him, he would have consented to take 
Nuna to Park Lane, but then she would 
have had all fitting attendance ;—she 
would have had his protection. He 
was not specially weak with regard to 
the opinion of others, but he did not 
choose that the woman he had loved, 
and who had so wantonly rejected him, 
should even guess at a flaw in the trust 
and love of his wife. It seemed to 
Paul that jealousy had taken Nuna to 
Patty. 

“Nuna is no more the woman I 
pictured her to myself than she is an 
angel,” he said, and then he wondered 
at the folly of that night’s meditatious 
at Harwich,—the night when he had 
caught a glimmer of the depth of his 
wife’s love, and of his own neglect,— 
only a short while ago in time; in 
thought, in feeling, it seemed so far 
away ! 

Nuna kept silence. She felt so proud, 
so indignant, that it seemed to her she 
should say something which Paul could 
not forgive. He did not love her,—she 
felt reckless of any doubt about that ; 
but the idea of open disagreement, of 
prolonged anger between husband and 
wife, shocked her and kept her silent. 

“ But it is dreadful to be like this,” 
she said, as Love struggled for power in 
her soul. “Surely if 1 go and ask him 
not to be vexed with me, that must 
make things better.” When thoughts 
like these come, it is wise to act on them 
headlong; they are among the rare 
opportunities of life: wait, it may be, 
for a moment, and the chance as it 
seemed, or the angel’s whisper, has gone 
from us,—useless, 

In came the maid with a letter for 
Nuna with “immediate” on it, in her 
father’s quaint, crabbed handwriting. 

She glanced at Paul. He had taken 
a book and was reading at the window. 
Nuna opened her letter. 


“Oh, Paul!” She had quite forgotten 
their quarrel. ‘She is so ill, perhaps 
dying ; oh, will you read, please? I may 
go, mayn’t 1? Could I to-night?” 

Paul took the letter unwillingly ; he 
had none of Nuna’s elastic power of 
forgetting annoyance. 

“ Who's ill?” he said coldly. 

“Elizabeth,—Mrs. Beaufort ; it does 
seem so very sad; and I’ve had such 
hard thoughts of her, and all this time 
she has been sorry.” Nuna clasped her 
hands. 

Paul read the letter ;—only a few 
words of deep sorrow for the writer’s 
unkindness to Nuna, and an earnest 
entreaty that she would see her. “TI 
believe I am dying,” the letter ended : 
“T think you will come if you can.” 

“Mrs. Beaufort is sorry, but she’s 
selfish still,” Paul thought, “or she 
would have left Nuna free about going 
down.” 

“You can go to-night if you wish it,” 
he said, gravely, “only I am afraid I 
can’t go with you. I have to begin a 
portrait of Sir Henry Wentworth to- 
morrow morning; and he has been so 
kind, and has taken such a liking to my 
work, that it seems a risk to break my 
first appointment; he can make my 
fortune if he chooses.” 

Nuna looked up fondly at her 
husband. 

“No one need do that,” she said, 
“you must be famous some day ;” and 
then she went off timidly to the subject 
of her journey, seeing no response in 
Paul’s grave, fixed look. 

“If she is so very ill, a few hours 
may be of importance. I could take 
Mary.” 

“Yes, but I wish I could go with 
you.” 

Nuna lingered a moment; but Paul 
got the time-tables and told her she had 
only an’ hour to spare, so she gave up 
her longing for a more decided peace- 
making. 

She summoned Mary, and began to 
pack what she wanted, 

“T shall only be away a few days,” 
she thought, “and when I come back 
we will begin life afresh, and I will try to 
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win Paul’s love. Surely, if I try, I must. 
I cannot believe he likes that poor arti- 
ficial woman better than he likes me.” 
What a kiss Paul gave her just before 
the train started! He did love her, 
after all; and as she leaned back in the 
gathering darkness, Nuna felt thatstrange 
sickness of hope deferred, mingled with 
a brooding fear. Had she been wifely, 
wise even, to go far from her husband, 
without the heart-to-heart reconciliation, 
which should have come after these 
sorrowful days of estrangement ? 


CHAPTER LIV. 


AGAIN AT ASHTON, 


Pavt had telegraphed for the fly to 


be in readiness at Ashton station ; but . 


it was past ten o'clock before Nuna 
reached the Rectory. 

Something in the familiar sounds of 
servants’ voices, in the atmosphere full 
of almond perfume from the starry 
clematis on the verandah, stirred Nuna’s 
heart strongly. She was crying as she 
met her father in the inner hall. He 
looked ill and old. She threw both 
arms round his neck, and sobbed on 
his shoulder. 

Mr. Beaufort gave a little sigh ;— 
he had been feeling like an ivy plant 
torn rudely from its accustomed support 
—it was hard to be called on to play 
the part of elm to the very aid he 
had sought. 

“ There, there, my dear, come in my 
study and have tea; I think you had 
better not see Mrs. Beaufort till to- 
morrow ; you might excite her.” 

Nuna tried to calm herself, but it 
was not easy; every step called back 
some half-forgotten bit of former life ; 
aud when she was fairly seated in the 
study, she had nearly broken down 
again, 

Mr. Beanfort sat opposite her, but 
he seemed nervous. Warm as the 
weather was, he had a fire in the study; 
he stooped down and struck out a 
shower of sparks from the whitened 
logs. Nuna tossed her bonnet on to 
the sofa. The old, careless action 


bridged over her period of absence, 
and her wifehood. Mr. Beaufort only 
saw in his daughter the vague, unformed 
girl who had given Bobby Fagg the run 
of his study table. 

“Elizabeth wrote you a beautiful 
letter,” he said in a fretful voice. 

“Yes; I long to see her and be of 
use to her, if I can.” 

“‘T hardly think you are fit to nurse,” 
and then, touched a little by her sad 
eyes, “‘I mean, you have no experience 
compared with cook; and Mrs. Fagg 
comes up every day—she is so thoroughly 
good a nurse,” 

“Ah!” Nuna sighed, “but I hope 
Elizabeth will like me to be with her.” 

In her heart she wondered why else 
had she been sent for. 

“Yes, yes, of course.” Poor Mr. 
Beaufort had passed several sleepless 
nights ; he was altogether for him in a 
most unnatural position—he had been an 
invalid, the invalid of the house all his 
life ; it was hard to be dethroned, to 
have this fresh anxiety thrust on him. 
His natural feelings had softened his 
anger against Nuna, but as he grew 
used to her presence, it returned. 

“T sent you that Jetter because Mrs. 
Beaufort wished it; but in my opinion 
it was uncalled-for—I mean, I think, 
Nuna, you have quite as much to atone 
for as she has.” 

“* |—towards Elizabeth !” 
in a dream. 

“TI hoped you would have seen it 
yourself.” He got up and stood beside 
the fire, so that he need not see the 
eyes so earnestly fixed on his face. 
“You know how I shrink from any 
personal discussion ; but surely, Nuna, 
you cannot call your conduct towards 
us dutiful, or becoming ?” 

He paused ; but she did not speak ; 
she was setting her father’s speech 
beside the shock Patty’s words had 
given her—trying to see the meaning 
to which she could feel all this pointed ; 
and when hearts, however ignorant, 
are deeply in earnest, a sudden call of 
this kind so bewilders the senses that 
there is nothing on which to found 
definite words. 


Nuna felt 
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He thought she was vexed, and this 
irritated him. 

“You see, the great fault of your 
character is self-will ; you will only act 
by your own judgment. Now, I dare 
say in your heart you consider you have 
not been kindly treated: if you do 
think this, it is a most complete mistake 
—it would have been far pleasanter to 
me to have gone on as we were ; but— 
to begin with—you neglected every sort 
of domestic duty; and then you were 
very perverse about marrying. I con- 
sider whatever happened afterwards was 
entirely your doing. Yes, Nuna, the 
chief unhappiness that has come into 
my life has been of your making.” 

Nuna had sat listening, her eyes 
intently fixed on her father. She could 
not see much of him, but she could feel 
that there was a change. ‘There was a 
reality too in his voice, which gave a 
weight to the old fretfulness it had 
never had before. 

Was he unhappy with Elizabeth ? 
Yes, she felt sure he was ; and he meant 
that Nuna had been the cause of his 
matriage. 

Self-defence was always deficient in 
Nuna’s nature ; the feelings which had 
been struggling to be understood swept 
upwards, overbearing any attempt at 
self-excuse, into an agony of remorse. 

She threw herself on her knees, and 
clasped her arms round her father ; 
but no words would come to help her. 

Mr. Beaufort was shocked and dis- 
tressed. 

“Oh, my dear—there—there—pray 
don’t—don’t agitate yourself, and me 
too, by giving way; just now, too, when 
we all have need of extra strength. Oh, 
my dear, you'll unnerve yourself, and 
make yourself useless—quite.” 

But the words were not the styptic 
to her agonized flow of feeling that 
they would have proved a year ago. 
For weeks, Nuna had been keeping 
back the outward expression of her 
sorrow ; and now it had found vent, 
it carried her along with the power 
of sudden freedom. 

“Only say you forgive me, father,” 
she said, passionately. ‘There was none 


of the old timidity ; she was not even 
crying. Mr. Beaufort was fairly borne 
along by the strength and genuineness 
of her appeal. 

He stooped down and kissed her; and 
then tried to raise her. 

“There, there—yes, darling; God 
bless you; I knew you would come 
right ;’ and then he hid his own face 
in his pocket-handkerchief, under cover 
of blowing his nose. 

Nuna rose up, still and calm; a 
great load seemed lifted off her heart, 
but it was scarcely lighter: so new a 
self had been roused into life by her 
father’s words, that she longed to be 
alone to sift them, and prove their 
meaning. 

Mr. Beaufort rang the bell. 

“T had ordered the spare room got 
ready ; but cook and Jane said you 
would be sure to like your own room 
best. I dare say you’re tired.” 

Nuna was thankful to say, Yes, and 
to find herself lighted by Jane up the 
old staircase. 

Jane lingered. 

“Shan’t I take your things out, miss 
—1ima’am, I ought to say ?” 

“ No, thank you, Jane. Iam so very 
glad to see you again, and cook too. 
Til come and have a talk with you to- 
morrow.” 

Jane went away; and Nuna stood 
looking round her, trying to cast herself 
back into the state of mind she had 
lived in with those surroundings. 

Little change had been made in the 
arrangement of the room; it almost 
seemed to her that some one had tried 
to replace everything in its accustomed 
position. 

And, while she stood gazing, it came 
to her suddenly that it was here that 
the old life had seemed most distasteful 
as she mused over it; it was here that 
she had thought of life alone with Paul 
as a state too full of bliss for earth. 

Had she been happy? had she made 
Paul happy ? 

“Yes, I have been wildly happy 
sometimes ; and did I not say, myself, I 
preferred that sort of changeful life to a 
monotonous existence of tepid content ? 
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I thought love would be very different 
—more the mingling of one heart with 
another, than this. I thought Paul and 
I would have known each other's 
thoughts and wishes before they were 
spoken.” 

She sighed ; looking back at the old 
life, she felt herself discontented— 
wicked, even, at the contrast its dreari- 
ness offered beside her new state: and 
yet she could not, even though she sum- 
moned unreal strength—that strength 
with which a woman often makes her- 
self a temporary heroine to sink beneath 
her real self when the effort is past— 
Nuna could not force herself to be re- 
signed ; she could not give up the hope 
of winning her husband to love her 
more entirely as she wished: and then 
came back her father’s reproaches—had 
she really power to judge herself rightly 
at all? 

There was a tap at the door, and 
when she opened it she saw her father, 
pale, and much agitated. 

“T don’t know what to do,” he said, 
in a low voice. “ Hush! don’t speak, or 
you may make her worse. She keeps 
on fainting; and I don’t know really 
what todo. Dennis is very unwell, so 
I can’t send for Mrs. Fagg; and Elizabeth 
does not like me in her room, I know 
she does not.” 

“Let me go,” said Nuna, eagerly. 

“You!” He looked at her, and 
shook his head. “I don’t want to vex 
you, my dear, but I really think you 
would do more harm than good. Nursing 
requires such unwearied attention and 
carefulness.” 

“Yes, I know—I mean, I don’t 
wonder at your distrust, dear, dear 
papa.” She had got his hand in hers, 
and she kissed it with a fervour that 
startled him. ‘You have made me 
begin to see, to-night, how little I have 
lived for others. Won't you give me 
this chance of beginning fresh? Let 
me only try to do something really to 
make you happy. If nursing and care 
can bring Elizabeth back to you, then 
indeed I will try to save her.” 

As she spoke, her words grew calmer 
and sweeter ; even her father saw that 
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their first impetuosity had been caused 
more by the effort at uttering them 
than because she was unreal. She 
stood with clasped hands; her eyes 
liquid with intense but restrained feel- 
ing, gazing into her father’s face. 

He struggled a few moments, and 
then nature rose up against prejudice, 
and all the petty hindrances that so 
often sever loving hearts. 

He bent his head to Nuna’s; he 
meant to kiss her forehead ; but with 
her clinging arms round his neck, the 
poor lonely man’s soul found voice at 
last. 

“My darling,” he whispered,—and 
sobs came between his words,—“ why 
did I never find you out before?” 


CHAPTER LV. 
CALLED TO ACCOUNT. 


Mrs. Downes stopped and looked round, 
to be quite sure her black silk flounces 
were clear of the dirty gate. “I 
had made up my mind not to come 
to Bellamount Terrace till just before 
we go away, and yet here I am on 
this muddy day, too, and all because 
that foolish doll of a woman chose to 
interfere between me and my father. 
I shan’t forget her manner when she 
went away. I don’t think I’ve felt so 
out of temper for months ; and I don’t 
forgive people who put me out of 
temper; it wrinkles my forehead and 
heats my complexion.” Patty’s be- 
witching smile came here; it was too 
amusing to think that any falling off 
could come to her beauty. 

Her smile seemed to irritate Roger. 
He had opened the door noiselessly, 
and anyone less quick of observation 
would have been taken by surprise ; but, 
as a girl, Patty’s motto had been 
“never to be caught napping,” and 
her observing powers had not grown 
dulled by luxury. 

Roger frowned ; and his mouth was 
so firmly shut, that a series of hard 
semicircles showed at each corner of it, 

“How are you?” said Patty. She 
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made no effort to kiss him; she shook 
hands instead. “ 1 am afraid you have 
been ill again.” 

“Are you!” He led the way into 
the parlour. “I’ve been expecting you, 
Madam Downes.” 

Patty did not seat herself. She 
walked up to the little picture on the 
mantel-shelf, and looked first at it, then 
at herself in the misty looking-ylass, 

Roger watched her; and his anger 
suddenly burst bounds. 

“ You’re a vain hussy, that you are, 
and always were. If your husband’s 
fool enough to stand it, well and good, 
I wish him joy; he'd do well to re- 
member that it’s the vain women as 
brings shame and disgrace to a hus- 
band’s home far more than the froward 
or the sour ones.” 

Patty had flushed angrily at his 
words, but their stern sound frightened 
her,—shocked the soft pleasure-seeking 
soul by the glimpse of broad daylight 
it seemed to let in. Roger checked 
himself; he seldom uttered long sen- 
tences, and felt half ashamed of having, 
ag he thought, “ jawed like any woman :” 
but he had more to say yet that he 
meant Patty to listen to. 

“Ts this what you sent for me to 
hear?” she said, with the old defiant 
movement of her head. 

“No; I’ve wasted words, and them’s 
things as I don’t often throw away.” 

Patty gave a little shudder of disgust 
—he spoke so broadly. Roger saw it. 

“ Ay, ay, I know all about it; you'd 
give your right hand, Madam Downes, 
if ye could put a wide sea atwixt us; 
an’ I don’t blame ye, not I.” 

“Father, how can you?” she began, 
but he interrupted her. 

“Now you just listen, here.” He 
pointed his bony forefinger towards 
her, a finger which seemed to have 
more knuckles than of right belonged 
to it. ‘So long as you keep straight, 
I’m content to let ye bide ; but don’t 
you go stirring up unhappiness atwixt 
man and wife, or I’m down on ye. 
Maybe I know more than you think 
for, and if Whitmore’s fool enough to 


fret his wife's heart for the likes of 


you, why”—he scowled at her as he 
paused for breath—‘“ it’s just this: 
if you don’t shut your doors agin him, 
you won’t shut ’em agin me neither. 
I'll see this smart husband of yourn, and 
tell him more about you than you mean 
him to know.” 

He stopped; but he bent his eyes on 
her. It seemed as if he expected her to 
spring at him, or fly off into vehement 
anger. He had not, in any way, 
realized the steady hold which daily 
practice had given Patty over any show 
of feeling. 

She stood a minute, with downcast 
eyes, choosing her line of conduct. All 
she cared to do just then was to pacify 
Roger; and the best way seemed to 
follow out the lead her feelings had 
taken at his words. 

She pulled out her pocket-handkerchief 
and wiped her eyes: there were really 
some tears there ; smarting, vexed drops 
that seemed to sting with sudden pain. 

“T know I’ve not been always what 
I ought towards you, father; but I 
thought you didn’t care, as some do, 
for outside show.” A little sob here. 
“T thought, so long as you had the 
substance, I was of too little conse- 
quence to you for you to heed my goings 
and comings as some might ;” then with 
a sudden change of voice, “1’ve dou- 
bled your allowance,” she said reproach- 
fully. “I should have thought that 
more to your taste than any make-up 
of dutifulness; and, I must say, it’s 
hard you should listen to that woman 
against your own child.” 

Roger's face cleared ; his mouth re- 
laxed till his lips parted in surprise, 
and then a look of doubt came into his 
restless eyes. 

“ Thank you,” he said; “ tho’ as I’ve 
told you before now, by rights, it ud 
been me as should have gived the allow- 
ance; not you, Patty. You’re wrong 
about Miss Nuna, she told no tales agin 
you; but if you have done as you say 
about the money”—he said each word 
deliberately, while he looked at her 
keenly—“‘ why, I say again, thank 
you.” 

Patty looked away; as yet she had 
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not made the promised alteration. ‘ But 
I mean to do it,” she thought, “and 
that’s all the same.” She went to the 
mantelpiece and took up the little 
picture. “ You don’t mind letting me 
have this? I'll give it back some day. 
I want to get it copied.” 

“Take it.” Roger was thinking 
whether he had said enough in the way 
of warning. At another time he might 
have suspected Patty’s motive for re- 
moving the only link which could prove 
her connection with Bellamount Terrace ; 
but he was far more intent on the re- 
membrance of Nuna’s sorrowful face 
than on his beautiful daughter. 

“You'll not forget what I said a 
while ago.” Patty was putting the 
picture in her pocket : he could not see 
the frown his words called up. 

“Mind you, Miss Nuna made no 
complaint; and don’t go setting yourself 
agin her; but it stands to reason it ain’t 
happy for a wife to see her husband 
going after one as he fancied afore he 
saw her.” 

“You're mistaken there.” Patty’s 
eyes sparkled with triumph. “ Mr. 
Whitmore saw Nuna Beaufort before 
ever he set eyes on me; and she knows it. 
Do you suppose I care about a poor artist 
like that? not I. Ifshe chooses to be a 
jealous idiot, it’sno fault of mine. Mr. 
Whitmore came to paint my picture ; 
well, it’s finished, and sent home ; and I 
dare say he has got the money for paint- 
ing it; and I don’t suppose heand I are 
likely to meet again: but I do think it 
is very hard that you should judge your 
own daughter to be all wrong, and Nuna 
Beaufort to be all right;” and Patty 
swallowed a little indignant sob. 

“Well, well ; if it’s as you say, it’s 
well ended.” Even Roger was touched. 
“But don’t think me hard neither; as 
you brew so you bake; and you know, 
you was always for getting all the men- 
folk to yourself and robbing others. 
You keep your door shut agin Miss 
Nuna’s gentleman, and I'll keep my 
own counsel,” 

Patty did not utter a word when she 
rejoined her companion at the railway 
station; and Patience had grown so 


accustomed to her moods that she was 
aware this was not one to be rashly 
broken in on. 

Passion with Patty was not lasting; 
but it never passed away without leaving 
the fruit of a settled purpose. She had 
rarely been so moved out of herself, as 
by this discovery of Roger's motive in 
summoning her to Bellamount Terrace. 

The resentment roused by Nuna’s 
lofty coldness had been smouldering— 
not forgotten ; and now, as Mrs. Downes 
realized that this girl, whom she had 
hated all her life, who had robbed her— 
this was Patty’s view—of the only man 
she ever could have loved, had been at 
the pains to stir up her own father 
against her, the old hatred flamed out 
again. Patty reminded herself that one 
of the first joys of her inh-ritance had 
been the consciousness that, one day, 
she would have power to humble Nuna 
Beaufort. 

“She shall be humbled, too. Sho 
has brought it on herself. I'll teach 
her the difference between us ;” and she 
lay back in the carriage, thinking. 

Patty had not owned it to herself 
distinctly ; her conscience had grown 
tough, but still she had a conscious- 
ness of deep mortification. Paul had 
not called once since the last sitting; 
and a faint blush tinged the beautiful 
face as she remembered her efforts, 
that day, to fascinate him. She did 
not enter personally into this question; 
but in summing up Nuna’s offences her 
foolish jealousy headed the list. No 
doubt Mrs. Whitmore had made the 
poor man’s life miserable when she 
found out he had been painting her 
portrait, and he kept away from Park 
Lane just for the sake of peace. “ He 
shall come, though,” she said, “even if 
I ask her to come with him.” 

Mrs. Downes turned suddenly to 
Patience. 

“Tell Newton to drive to St. John 
Street ; I want some alterations made 
to that picture; and I may as well 
return Mrs. Whitmore’s visit.” 

Patience began a remonstrance; but 
the words died away, there was so 
determined a look in the blue eyes. 
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Mrs. Whitmore was not at home. 

“Mrs. Whitmore’s gone into the 
country for some days.” 

“Where to, ma’am?” The powdered 
giant touched his hat. 

Patty sat thinking ; a plan had been 
growing in her scheming brain. Lord 
Charles Seton had told her of his 
meeting with Paul Whitmore, and he 
had also expressed a wish to have 
the artist’s companionship in an excur- 
sion he had planned for the coming 
autumn. 

At the time, Mrs. Downes had paid 
little heed to the proposal. She had 
looked at Lord Charles’s_ sketches, 
and praised them; and felt rather 
bored at having to talk to him about 
anything except herself; but now this 
remembrance came back vividly. It 
was just the clue she wanted; she 
could amuse herself, and punish Nuna 
by the same stroke; and Mrs. Whit- 
more’s absence from St. John Street 
placed her completely at Patty’s mercy. 

“There is no prestige in being 
admired by Paul; but I like it: his 
appreciation of beauty is quite of 
another order to Lord Charles’s ; he shall 
come to Park Lane while she is away, 
and I'll take care she knows of his 
coming ; and Paul shall go abroad with 
Lord Charles, too. Why should we not 
all go together ?” 

She ordered to be driven to Queen’s 
Gate ; and then she went on planning. 
It seemed to her that she must not trust 
Patience. It must have been from her 
companion, that her father knew so 
much of her proceedings. 

“Miss Coppock,’— Patty looked 
grave; she began to be aware that 
Patience suspected her smile,— “I 
must call on Mrs. Winchester, and I 
promised Mr. Downes I would drive 
out with him at six o'clock. I would 
not keep him waiting on any account, 
so you had better take a cab and go 
home with my message.” 

It would have been simpler to leave 
Patience in the carriage; but Patty’s 
nature was incapable of simplicity, either 
in thought or action. 


CHAPTER LVI. 
COUSINLY. 


Mrs. WINCHESTER sat in state in her 
vast drawing-room, at the opposite end 
to that by which Patty came in. 

Some people of timid nature and ex- 
citable nerves, feel dismayed when they 
have to make these solitary pilgrimages 
to the point where the mistress of all the 
state and splendour they traverse awaits 
them. 

Even for her cousin’s wife, Mrs. 
Winchester made no forward move- 
ment ; but, as Patty approached, she 
rose from her lounging attitude, rustled 
out her ample skirts, and gave a little 
nod of welcome. 

Mrs. Winchester was proud of her 
rooms. She considered decorations of 
walls and ceilings in any purely artistic 
fashion simple waste ; her rooms ought 
to be as much like everybody else’s 
rooms as possible; and everybody sat 
and walked upon representations of 
birds, and flowers, and Cupids, and 
even birds’ nests full of eggs. There- 
fore, it was the right thing to do. 

“Tf you only trust all to a good up- 
holsterer,” said the faded Juno, “ you 
are sure to be fashionable, and have 
things as they should be. Why, I left 
even my mantelpiece, and the hanging 
of my pictures, and the arrangement of 
the old china, to the upholsterer.” 

She said this to her cousin’s wife, by 
way of suggestion; for she considered 
Maurice Downes far too much inclined 
to take up with eccentric ideas of taste. 

“ Yes,” said Patty, sweetly, “I see 
what you mean: everything in your 
room looks as if it had been done for 
you right off, it all looks so new and nice. 
What does your protégé Mr. Whitmore 
say to it all?” 

“My protégé! He would not like 
you to say that; he is a very rising 
artist indeed : people tell me I am very 
fortunate to have been painted by him.” 

“T think you are.” Patty spoke 
quietly; but Mrs. Winchester looked 
affronted. 
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“T suppose you mean we all are. 
Maurice seems delighted with yours. 
Pray, when am I to see this portrait of 
yours, Elinor?” 

“That is exactly what I came for.” 
Patty had managed to avoid Mrs. Win- 
chester’s hints about seeing the picture 
in progress. “I thought, you know, you 
would judge of it so much better in the 
frame ; the gilding, and all that, improves 
a picture, just as dress improves a passée 
woman.” 

“Any woman, you mean?” Mrs, 
Winchester felt rather as a soft comfort- 
able mole must feel, when he meets a 
hedgehog unawares. 

“Oh dear, no.” Patty’s smile grew 
sweeter at the discomtiture in those 
lustreless, colourless eyes. “ Some 
people look actually charming in a 
dressing gown. Why, there’s Venus ; 
I suppose the reason that she’s always 
shown undraped is, because she was too 
really beautiful to need any adornment 
in the way of dress.” 

Mrs. Winchester looked at the beau- 
tiful face with severe horror. 

“T don’t know anything about 
Venus’s dress, I’m sure. I don’t think 
Venus is meant to be talked of, at all ; 
one only iooks at her.” Patty’s eyes were 
beaming with mischief; but she grew 
grave as she remembered that she must 
not irritate her cousin too much; she 
had not accomplished the object of her 
visit. 

“Now, when will you come and 
see my portrait? Lord Charles Seton 
dines with us on Tuesday. Can you 
come? I should so like you to meet 
him.” 

* Lord Charles Seton ! of course I will, 
my dear Elinor. I had promised the 
Stephen Winchesters ; but Charles must 
manage to go to them alone, and I will 
come to you. I know so many friends 
of Lord Charles Seton’s, that it will be 
pleasant to meet him.” 

Patty smiled. Mrs. Winchester had 
tried more than once to be asked to meet 
some of her cousins’ titled acquaintances. 

“And I know Lord Charles will be 
pleased.” Patty looked as if a signal 
favour had been grazt d. “Can you 


bring Mr. Whitmore?” she said, care- 
lessly. ‘‘ Lord Charles wants to meet 
him, and I don’t quite know how to 
manage. You see, we don’t visit 
Mr. Whitmore ; and Maurice would 
not, I think, like to invite a person 
of that kind in such an intimate way. 
We only have artists and those sort 
of people at large parties ; but, if you 
were to bring him as your friend, it 
would be quite different ; in fact, you 
must manage it for me, dear, for I 
have quite promised Lord Charles.” 

Mrs. Winchester was proud of Paul’s 
friendship; she had even called on 
Nuna, and had pronounced her charm- 
ing; but she was ashamed to be less 
exclusive than this wife of Maurice’s, 
whom she yet believed to be a nubody 
after all. 

“T can bring him, of course, my dear; 
he will be quite flattered ; and it will be, 
no doubt, a great advantage to him in 
all ways.” 

Even then, Patty could not spare her 
husband’s cousin. 

“Yes, it must be such a great ad- 
vantage to be considered your friend. 
Very well, then, I count on you for 
Tuesday.” 

“ What a fool that woman is!” she 
thought, while she leaned back in her 
carriage. ‘Give a footman a title, and 
set her beside him, and she’d worship. 
It’s only the title; she don’t care for 
anything that goes along with it. Well, 
perhaps she is only like the rest of the 
world.” 

Mrs. Downes went home and wrote a 
note to Lord Charles Seton. She must 
see him before he met Paul; she was 
determined the two men should go 
abroad together; and she was also 
determined on accompanying them ; 
but it was necessary that the pro- 
posal should not seem to be hers. 

‘Of course I have only to say, I wish 
it, and Maurice will agree; but then, 
there is that tiresome, suspicious Pa- 
tieuce, and I want her to be taken 
completely by surprise. She might 
write to Mrs. Whitmore, and upset 
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everything. 
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CHAPTER LVII. 


PATTY'S LETTER, 


“ Nuna, dear, don’t be away long,” said 
the weak weary voice behind the bed- 
curtains, “‘I miss you so.” 

Nuna gave a pleased, grateful smile, 
and moved quietly out of the room. 

She had only been a few days at 
Ashton, but she had grown quickly used 
to her new position. She had taken her 
place by Elizabeth’s bedside on that 
sadly anxious night, and she had scarcely 
left it since. When her stepmother re- 
gained consciousness and recognized her, 
Nuna checked the broken words that 
faltered from the sick woman by a loving 
kiss ; and the sentence just uttered was 
the first expression of thankfulness she 
had received ; but Elizabeth’s eyes had 
spoken, and, in the new atmosphere of 
love and confidence in which Nuna found 
herself, her being seemed to expand ; 
her power of thought and care for others 
developed with the suddenness with 
which such a power grows in a loving 
nature, from which it has not been 
actively claimed. For the first time she 
found her easy, gentle movements 
actually useful; they seemed to soothe 
her patient. 

Mrs. Fagg’s quiet, cheerful presence in 
the sick room had been very helping, 
though Nuna had scarcely had any 
talk with her—anxiety had been too 
urgent—but her impressionable nature 
learned more of nursing in those few 
hours of association than she could have 
thought possible. 

It was Mrs. Fagg who had now come 
up from the “ Bladebone” to take Nuna’s 
place, for an hour or two, with Mrs. 
Beautort. 

“You'll be sure to lie down now, won’t 
you, ma’am ?”—she followed Nuna out on 
to the landing—‘“‘and there’s a letter for 
you on the study table.” 

Nuna sped down stairs. Shekad not 
expected to hear again from Paul. 

She had received one kind little note, 
in which he told her he had made a new 
acquaintance, Lord Charles Seton. “I 
met him at Sir Henry Wentworth’s. He 
has a capital face for painting ; and when 


I told him I had been wanting a face like 
his for my Academy picture, he offered 
in the frankest way to sit to me. He 
is really charming. You must see him 
when you come home.” 

Nuna had read this note over and 
over and kissed it, and committed those 
follies some wives are apt to commit at 
sight of a husband’s letter; but yet she 
had sighed—sighed. She would almost 
have preferred some blame if the rest of 
the letter had been lover-like. She had 
written to him so fondly, and now she 
felt ashamed of her words. She knew 
her letter must have crossed Paul’s ; 
“he will think mine exaggerated and 
silly,” she had said. 

Therefore, at Mrs, Fagg’s announce- 
ment, her eyes glowed with rapture ; this 
was an answer to all the silliness she had 
blushed for. 

She was so glad to find the study 
empty. She saw nothing in the room 
but that piece of white on the blackness 
of the writing table. 

* Not Paul’s!” The glow faded ; the 
large dark eyes brimmed over in an 
instant ; there was no onethere to see her, 
and Nunastood beside the table and cried. 

“ What a baby I am !”—a bright smile 
came as she wiped her eyes,—“‘is this 
the way I am going to act out my good 
resolutions? I thought I was not to 
think of self any more. Am I for ever 
going to be satisfied with intentions 
only ?” 

You see, Nuna had had more time 
for actual self-communion in those long 
hours beside her stepmother’s bed than 
she had ever had in her life before; and 
truth comes out fearlessly when there is 
no sunshine to shame her nakedness ; 
she has no need of the veils and wrap- 
pings which have a way of disguising 
her altogether. 

Nuna opened the letter; the hand- 
writing was quite unknown, but instinct 
told her, at once, who was her corre- 
spondent. 

She changed colour while she read ; 
indignant surprise and fear chased each 
other as she went on; but when she 
ended, a look of determined indignation 
was paramount. 
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The letter was from Patty. 


“ Dear Mrs. WHITMORE, 

“ Your husband has been dining 
with us, and we have planned to go 
abroad together in a week’s time. I[ 
dare say Mr. Whitmore will write and 
tell you all about it; but as I know hus- 
bands are forgetful, I think it better to 
invite you myself to join our party. 

“1 fancy you will like to go with us, 
although I believe artists never take 
their wives about with them on their 
sketching expeditions, and you are 
doubtless often left alone, and are used 
to it. I think this little holiday will 
be highly advantageous to your husband. 
Mr. Downes has most influential foreign 
acquaintances, and you may be sure he 
will recommend Mr. Whitmore to their 
notice; and your husband is such a 
real friend of mine, that I feel we 
shall enjoy our journey together. I 
take Miss Coppock with me, so that 
you will always have a companion, even 
if I cannot be at your service. 

“I hope you will come. 

* Yours truly, 
“ Exixnor M. Downes.” 


Nuna rose up, dilating with passion. 

“ TInsolent—yes, I will go ; 1 will not 
yield Paul tamely up to the amusement 
of this woman. She does not love him ; 
she could not write of him in this way 
if she did; but she will not give up 
his admiration. Oh, how can one 
woman be so cruel to another!” 

She could not follow Mrs. Fagg’s 
advice. There was no use in lying 
down; her whole body was full of 
movement; in her vehement anger 
against Patty the blood seemed to 
course through her veins like fire. She 
excused Paul for dining in Park Lane; 
he might have told her, perhaps, but 
then it might have been a sudden in- 
vitation, unlooked for, when he wrote 
his note. 

Mr. Beaufort came in ; and her indig- 
nation had to pause: he was more 
cheerful than usual; he had begun 
already to look forward to these stray 
bits of chat with his daughter. It 


was a change to find her sweet, loving 
eyes with a welcome in them, after his 
late loneliness. 

And Nuna had specially exerted her- 
self to amuse him,—had been more like 
the arch, bright child of former days 
than the absent, dreamy girl of the 
months that had followed Mary’s death. 
To-day, she forgot all her new resolu- 
tions ; forgot her father’s presence, even. 
She sat silent, self-absorbed, till Mr. 
Beaufort’s weary sighs roused her. 

He was tired ; his head ached; now 
he came to think of it, he had a nervous 
pain in his knee, which made him feel 
quite sick. The clock struck ; and Nuna 
looking at her watch saw that it was 
time to release Mrs. Fagg. She felt 
miserable ; she must go now, and leave 
her poor sad father to his hipped fan- 
cies; if she had only been less selfish, if 
she had thought of him, she might 
have changed his whole atmosphere of 
thought, and have let in such a flood 
of sunny brightness, that even when 
alone his brooding fretfulness would 
have been scared away. 

She left him as heavy-hearted as she 
was herself. 

“ There’s no good in me at all,” she 
thought, sadly: “1 may have the will 
to improve, but I’ve no memory for 
it;—as careless in that as in the 
rest.” 

Mrs. Beaufort slept sounder to-night, 
and Nuna slept too. 

When she opened her eyes, and saw 
the room full of light, it seemed to her 
that she was dreaming. Surely the night 
had not gone; she had had no rest in 
sleep; she had been moving from one 
place to another, always in pursuit of 
Patty— Patty, who had seemed for ever 
indistinct, though not invisible; and 
who held a black screen between Nuna 
and her husband. 

Nuna rose softly from the sofa on 
which she had been lying, and passed 
into-the dressing-room adjoining. She 
opened the window. How genially the 
fresh pure air rushed in to release the 
fevered atmosphere of the sick room! 
How sweetly the birds were twittering 
to each other! The calves were bleating 
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for their mothers in the yard hard 
by ; there was that cheerful stir of 
country life which tells that another 
day has begun, and that men and dumb 
creatures are alike up and ready for it, 
going forth to their labour with will- 
ingness and good cheer. 

“And I am not ready for another 
day,” Nuna sighed. ‘“ Each day makes 
my load heavier. Oh, if 1 could only 
forget it all !” 

The postman’s horn sounded earlier 
than usual. 

Jane came up presently with Mrs. 
Beaufort’s breakfast, and a letter for 
Mrs. Whitmore. 

Paul’s handwriting this time. Nuna’s 
heart throbbed so, that she stayed in the 
dressing-room to read. She feared 
Elizabeth would notice her ayitation. 

It was only a short letter, to tell her 
he had been asked to join Lord Charles 
Seton on a sketching expedition in the 
interior of France, and Spain ; he did 
not count on being away more than a 
month or so. 

“T will not go if you really dislike 
the plan,” he ended, “but I frankly 
tell you I am pleased at the prospect 
of seeing Spain, with some one who has 
already been there. Write, and tell me 
what you think about it.” 

Nuna put the letter down, and passed 
her hand across her forehead, to clear 
her brain, as it were, from the mist that 
obscured it. 

What was this — falsehood — from 
Paul? 

“Why does he say nothing about 
her?” she cried, in anguish. ‘“ Does 
he not think I could bear anything 
easier than deceit? What shall I do? 
Oh, I shall go mad!” - 

She had thought Paul cold and ne- 
glectful, and careless of her love ; but 
to deceive her! She had never felt as 
she did now—his judge. 

And yet it was not the same sort of 
tempest that had risen in her soul at 
sight of Patty’s picture. Something in 
the truth of Nuna’s love told her that 
Paul was true, although he did not love 
her; and though this last thought was 
bitter, and though her jealousy still tried 


at intervals to gain a hearing, still she 
could not believe that such a woman 
as Patty could win more than admira- 
tion from her husband. The agony 
which gnawed at her heart, which took 
all light and colour from her hopes of 
winning Paul’s love, was his want of 
trust. 

“T see it now,” she said, while scald- 
ing tears blistered the letter she still 
held, though she could no longer see it. 
“ He cannot forget my jealousy ; he will 
not mention her name, because he thinks 
I should never consent to his going with 
her. In his mercy for my silliness, he 
would not have told me of any com- 
panion beside Lord Charles Seton. Ah, 
Paul! Paul!” she sobbed, “ you might 
have trusted your poor, foolish, little 
wife. Neither love nor trust! How 
am I to live out my life without either? 
If I could only die and leave him 
free !” 

“Second thoughts are best ;” “Impulse 
is often a dangerous guide;” and yet, in 
spite of these two sage maxims, one 
rarely repents of having answered a 
letter in the first flush of affectionate 
feeling. 

But Mrs. Beaufort was so disturbed 
at sight of Nuna’s red eyes and swollen 
eyelids, that she grew restless and 
feverish ; and some hours passed away 
before Nuna had leisure or quiet. 

Her feelings had had time to chill 
when Mrs. Fagg came to release her. 

It was plain that Paul wished to go; 
and that he had no thought of or desire 
for her presence on the journey—why 
should she thwart him? 

“If he can be happy away from me 
for so long, why should I interfere? 
He certainly will not love me any the 
better for keeping him against his will, 
and from what he evidently considers 
enjoyment.” 

She writhed at this, but she was fast 
hardening against her husband. 

There is this fearful result attached 
to selfishness that it never contents 
itself with injury to its producer ; almost, 
every selfish act tends to harden some 
one or other against whom it is exercised ; 
and, just as water has the magical power 
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of drawing water to itself, selfishness 
develops the same quality which may 
have been lying latent elsewhere. 

Nuna’s would hardly have been called 
a selfish nature. She had not lived 
actively for herself; but she had never 
yet realized the lesson that must be 
learned sooner or later—and for her 
own real happiness the sooner a woman 
learns it the better—that she must live 
actively for those among whom her lot 
is cast ; and that she may, if she so wills, 
change every little cross and vexation of 
daily life, into a sacrifice of love—not 
in that way of self-conscious martyrdom 
which is only another form of selfish- 
ness, but the hidden joy of a heart 
which is striving, ever so unworthily, to 
tread the way of the Cross. 

Nuna sat thinking. 

“Am I never to come to reality in 
my life?” she said; but there were no 
streaming eyes now; the slender fingers 
lay listiessly in her lap: they were not 
twisting and writhing as they had in 
the morning. “I never remember a 
time when I was not looking forward ; 
how long is this to go on?” She got 
up, and paced up and down her bedroom. 
Women like Nuna keep their childhood 
longer than others; but when they 
develop, and it is usually some outer 
shock which causes this development, 
the growth is startling. 

“T am not a child.” She stopped 
suddenly, and looked round her: all 
those tiny trifles, left untouched in her 
room, memories of the vague dreamy 
time which suddenly swept away from her 
for ever, had lost interest in her eyes. “ I 
shall never have more faculties than 
I have now—I shall never have any 
one to depend on, or consult.” Some 
sobs tried for escape, but she kept them 
back. “I shall never be younger or 
prettier—if I ever was pretty :” a scorn- 
ful pity for herself curled her lips. 
“Why should I think I can ever be more 
attractive to Paul than I have been? 
He only cares for looks in a woman; 
and he does not care for mine. He 
doesn’t dislike me— his note shows that ; 
besides, till now, I don’t think he has 
tried to deceive me; but he and I under- 
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stand love differently—which of us is 
right, I wonder ?” 

Nuna kept walking up and down, 
thinking ; still thinking. Time was 
slipping away; she knew that Mrs. 
Fagg’s visit would soon be over, and 
then she must return to her post. 

The longer she thought, the more 
useless it seemed to her to indulge 
hope as to her future life with Paul. 

Once a wild idea had come of going 
away, hiding herself—and so leavinghim 
free to choose a wife who could win his 
love; but though the weeds of neglect 
had choked much of Nuna’s early teach- 
ing, her good angel had not been quite 
repulsed ; something within her shrank 
from a wilful breaking of her marriage 
vow. 

At last, a resolution came; and in her 
over-wrought state she thought it must 
be right, because it would give her pain 
to act it out. 

“T must go back to Paul—there is 
no help for it.” She stopped and sup- 
pressed, with renewed self-contempt, he 
leap her heart gave at the thought of 
seeing him again, “but I must try to 
live his life, not my own. I must not 
think him wrong because he cannot 
love as I love. How do I know that 
my wild, undisciplined nature has not 
made me more craving after love than 
other women are? I used to laugh at 
Elizabeth’s notions. Was she right, 
after all? She seems only calmly fond 
of my father. Mrs. Bright, too—how 
she is able to talk of her dead husband 
quietly, peacefully, as if he had only 
been her friend. Surely, if I strive 
for indifference, it must come; and 
then, when Paul no longer fears being 
tormented by my jealousy or my 
love, he may at least treat me with 
confidence.” 

She sat down, and wrote, keeping 
watch on every word, lest it should 
show any impatience of his absence, or 
anxiety for his return: she tried to 
write simply, as if Patty’s letter had 
never reached Ashton, and yet, spite 
of herself, the guarded words had a 
chill in them which expressed haughti- 
ness and displeasure. 
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She finished it at last, and fastened 
the envelope. 

“T have thought too long already; I 
will send it without more delay.” 

She went towards the sick room: 
Jane came out of the door as she 
reached it. 

“I’ve been sitting with mistress, 
please, ma’am. Mrs. Fagg said, as you 
looked so poorly, you mustn’t be dis- 
turbed : she’s been gone this half-hour. 
It’s too late for the letter, ma'am,” she 
added, glancing at Nuna’s hand. 


CHAPTER LVIIL 
HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 


Some days have gone by; the weather 
has changed ; it ought not to be autumn 
yet, but there is a chilly feel in the 
evening air. Mrs. Downes shivers as 
she sits on board the steamer, and she 
sends Miss Coppock down to fetch 
warmer wrappings. Lying on the deck 
near her, almost at her feet, is Lord 
Charles Seton ; and the two men pacing 
up and down, while they smoke, are 
Paul Whitmore and Mr. Downes. 

Both are silent ; and both, though the 
previous talk between them would not 
have led them to guess it, are thinking 
of their wives—thinking, tuo, that they 
have respectively just cause for dissatis- 
faction with them. 

Marriage has acted differently on 
these men, as it must always act on 
diverse degrees of love. Mr. Downes 
has been selfish and worldly, but he 
married his wife only because he loved 
her ; aud the very disappointment her 
cold return to his affection caused, has 
developed in her husband a patience 
and an unselfishness which perhaps 
nothing else might have elicited: the 
most unselfish wives do not always 
belong to the least selfish husbands. 

Paul often asked himself lately why 
he had married his wife. The impres- 
sion that Nuna had made on his fancy, 
he knew, would easily have been oblite- 
rated, and he found himself deprived of 
the freedom which he considered be- 
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longed to him, by the presence of a 
companion he seemed to have no power 
of making happy. 

“Nuna is discontented by nature,” 
he said to himself, as they paced up and 
down. “Of course she is superior in 
many ways to Patty; but how easily she 
takes life! it refreshes one to hear her 
silvery laugh, even when she laughs at 
nothing.” 

But Paul’s face grew graver as he 
thought of Nuna’s last letter; he con- 
sidered it sullen and rebellious. 

“T shall take my time about writing 
again,” he thought. “I can quite fancy 
she wrote that letter off in a tit of 
temper. I never knew Nuna had a 
temper till that affair of the picture. 
She’s jealous again, I suppose, that I 
should get beyond her apron-string. 
Well, she must come to her senses. I 
will write, as soon as we make a decided 
halt, and tell her where to address letters. 
I dare say she’s happy enough; in that 
first letter she said they were all so 
kind.” 

At the remembrance of that first 
letter a thrill of keen disappointment 
made itself felt. Any one looking at 
Paul’s determined face would have said 
there was a spasm of jealous anger 
there—but it was anger against himself. 
He had read Nuna’s tirst note hurriedly, 
but its lovingness brought back for a 
moment the self-created vision he had 
had during his lonely watch on the 
pier. 

He would not have nourished resent- 
ment against his wife if he had been 
better satisfied with himself. He was 
not quite so much to blame as Nuna 
had thought him, for when Patty wrote 
to his wife, Mr. Downes had only given 
a half consent to the foreign journey ; 
and it had been at first arranged that 
Paul and Lord Charles Seton should 
start together, and join the others at 
Bruges. But when this plan had been 
overruled by Mrs. Downes’s quiet tact, it 
seemed to Paul that it would only vex 
Nuna, and that, as he meant to keep 
aloof from the Downes’s, there was no 
occasion to tell his wife the names of 
all his travelling companions, 

















As to his visit to Park Lane, he had 
gone to meet Lord Charles Seton, and 
really no husband was bound to tell his 
wife where he passed all his time during 
her absence; and yet, though he said 
all this to himself, Paul Whitmore was 
not happy, or content. 

“Tt is all her fault!” His com- 
panion’s silence gave his thoughts no 
respite. 

“T begin to fancy Nuna is coming out 
in a truer light . till now I seem never 
to have understood her. She seemed a 
sweet timid creature, without a will of 
her own. I hate men to ill-use their 
wives. I’m sure I have always been 
kind to Nuna—I always mean to be 
kind—but if she thinks I am going 
tamely to submit to be managed, she is 
very much mistaken.” 

He gave a long weary sigh at the 
picture his words had called up—a life 
spent with a jealous woman—jealous 
of every word or look which he might 
give to any other, and jealous and ex- 
acting as to her own rights. 

“Pritchard was right,” he said, sul- 


lenly. “I ought never to have married 
unless I could have found some one 


easy-tempered and indulgent enough to 
adapt herself to my erratic ways. I am 
not like other men ; and if Nuna really 
loved me, she would have found that 
out. My mother always understood 
me; but then, was there ever a woman 
_like my mother?” 

It is a holy and happy thought for a 
mother to look forward to this sort of 
eanouization in a son’s memory ; but for 
the sake of that son’s future happiness, 
and the partner who will share it, it 
might be well if mothers would teach 
their darlings to live a little for the hap- 
piness of others. Slavish worship, how- 
ever aptly precepts may be uttered along 
with it, must teach active selfishness. 

An impatient turn in the midst of 
the walk made Paul look at his com- 
panion. 

Mr. Downes left him, and went up to 
his wife. 

“Won't you come and walk up and 
down, Elinor? I think you may take 
cold, sitting there.” 
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“Thank you, no; I am so comfort- 
able. Miss Coppock has brought me 
a warm shawl ;’—-she smiled sweetly in 
her husband's face—“ go back to Mr. 
Whitmore, Maurice; he gets dull if he 
is left alone.” 

But Mr. Downes had been remarking 
the careless ease of Lord Charles Seton’s 
admiration ; he did not choose it to be 
shown so publicly on the open deck of 
the steamer. Mr. Downes loved his wife 
too well to think she would persist in en- 
couraging this admiration if he showed 
decided disapproval. 

“T really think you had better walk 
up and down,” he said, in so grave a 
voice that Patty looked up with an 
amused smile on her lips. She saw the 
vexation in his face. 

“You dear old fidget,” she said, but 
she made no attempt to move, and her 
eyes were not smiling. 

Lord Charles looked at Mr. Downes, 
and he began to have a dim conscious- 
ness that all was not as bright as it 
seemed, and that he was rather in the 
way. He got up, and strolled after 
Paul. 

Patty sat waiting till he was out of 
hearing ; but her husband’s impatience 
broke loose. 

“Why don’t you do what Task? I’m 
tired of this nonsense.” He spoke so 
roughly, that the blue eyes were raised 
to his in sudden, unfeigned wonder. 
Patty was not surprised at her husband's 
vexation, but she was disturbed that he 
had found courage to express it; she 
was disconcerted, too; it seemed to her 
that the tactics which De Mirancourt 
had assured her would prove infallible 
in keeping well with her husband had 
not succeeded. This sort of behaviour 
was unjustifiable on his part. She never 
interfered with him in anything—why 
should he interfere with her? 

“Poor Maurice! I thought he under- 
stood himself better. He always says 
he takes pride and pleasure in seeing me 
admired. What has Lord Charles done 
that Maurice has not seen done by others 
a hundred times before?” 

And as long as Mr. Downes was 
ignorant that Patty could prefer any 
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one’s society to his own, he had 
delighted in the homage paid to her; 
and, if Patty had loved him, he would 
have been safe in this delight, even if 
the worship paid her had been doubled. 
There is something shielding in love, 
even in women who have but vague 
ideas of a higher safeguard. When 
husband and wife are truly one—only 
halves when separated—love makes a 
woman callous to all but one opinion ; 
perhaps, the truest and most single- 
hearted wives are the most simple and 
the least addicted to primness in their 
dealings with other men, because it 
could not occur to them to find any 
companionship equal to that of their 
husbands. 

But Mr. Downes had gradually, and 
against his will, arrived at adoubt most 
humiliating to his self-esteem, and to a 
higher and better feeling than mere 
self-esteem. Just now as he came up to 
Patty and her companions, he had 
seen a look of weariness, of annoyance 
even, come upon his wife’s face, and 
this was caused by his approach ; she 
was plainly happier without him. It 
was not his first warning, but he had 
been incredulous ; and in London Mrs. 
Downes had been more guarded; she 
had no simplicity to enable her to dare 
the world’s opinion. Lord Charles 
Seton, too, had been so bewitched by 
Patty’s picturesque appearance in tra- 
velling gear, far more becoming to her 
loveliness than the dazzling attire she de- 
lighted in, that he had forgotten every- 
thing as he sat there gazing up into her 
eyes with undisguised admiration. 

His creed was that all beauty was 
made to be looked at. He had a way 
of thanking heaven he was free from 
prejudices, and ancient errors, and 
of talking of extinct superstitions and 
the modern growth of thought ; he had 
picked up these notions orally at the 
university, and probably understood as 
much about the first as the last. He 
was the son of a Duke, he was very 
attractive both in person and manners, 
and he expected to succeed to a large 
property on the death of his cousin, 
Sir Henry Wentworth; but Paul 


Whitmore had already discovered him 
to be shallow-witted and ignorant, and 
altogether a most undesirable acquaint- 
ance for Mrs. Downes. 

Patty had not answered her husband : 
she wanted him to reconsider the tone 
in which he had spoken ; presently he 
said more quickly,— 

“You will get chilled if you sit too 
long. Come and walk up and down.” 

“ That’s better,” said Patty to herself; 
“but not right yet. He never must get 
his own way: it doesn’t do for men ; 
if they get it once, then they want to 
have it always.” 

“How you tease, you dear old 
Maurice! Why can’t you sit down by 
me?” 

Mr. Downes felt ashamed of himself ; 
he was just beginning a penitent speech. 

Patty turned her head ever so little 
to look after the two smokers, and her 
husband saw the movement; he made 
no effort to sit beside his wife; he stood 
stiff, and sullen. 

“You must put an end to this non- 
sense at once, Elinor. I am not blaming 
you; I dare say you don’t know it, but 
you will attract attention,and you'll have 
that young fool in love with you if you 
give him this kind of encouragement.” 

Patty sank back among her cushions, 
and clapped her hands. 

“You dear, old thing,’—she laughed 
as if she were carried out of herself by 
the absurdity of her husband’s words ; 
“in love with me! How good that is, 
and how ungrateful you are; all this time 
I have been making myself a martyr. 
I have given up that clever Mr. 
Whitmore, who really can talk, that you 
might have him all to yourself, and 
actually I have tried to amuse that 
overgrown schoolboy, just to keep him 
from disturbing you. He bores Mr. 
Whitmore to death, I can see, by his 
amateur notions of art. I’m ashamed 
of you, Maurice. In love! why, it 
would be most amusing. I suppose 
you'll be jealous of your young brothers 
when they come to see me; I shall just 
punish you, and make them fall in love 
with me. If you are going to be jealous, 
dear, don’t begin with a boy! Very 
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well, you shall have your own way: to- 
morrow I expect you to take this good- 
looking bore off my hands and let me 
amuse myself with Mr. Whitmore; at 
least, you will not be jealous of Aim, I 
imagine.” 

Mr. Downes looked sheepish, and 
still rather sullen, but he sat down 
beside her in silence. Patty offered him 
half of her warmest cloak, and drew it 
round him with her dimpled velvet 
hand and luoked sweetly into his eyes ; 
and although it was in her husband’s 
mind to ask her to let the two young 
men amuse each other, and reserve her 
companionship for himself, he shrank 
from that silvery laughter and felt as if 
it would be priggish ; and for the time 
peace was restored. 


CHAPTER LIX. 
AN APPEAL, 


Days were slipping rapidly away, 
shortening as each went by. The fields 
grew more and more golden ; scarlet, 
and blue, and ragged yellow flowers took 
the places of their more softly tinted 
fellows. The hedges, too, were fast 
putting on a fruit livery; only the wild 
clematis lingered, gracing every bush as 
it flung out over them its twining 
pennons. 

But Nuna saw none of the lovely 
painting by which Nature was gradually 
changing summer into autumn; her 
days were spent in feverish impatience. 

Every morning brought a new 
despair, only conquered by the fresh 
hope that sprang from it, that the next 
post might bring a letter from her 
husband. He had not written once 
since he went away ; the only answer to 
her acceptance of his proposal had 
been a telegram, telling her they were 
starting three days sooner than he 
had expected. 

In the reaction that came to Nuna 
after she had despatched her letter, 
she had almost resolved to hurry up to 
London, and bid her husband at least 
an affectionate farewell; but the tele- 
gram proved that this idea had come 
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too late; and she could not leave Mrs. 
Beaufort : she felt sure there must be 
risk in giving her any cause for 
agitation. 

Sut in the days that had gone by 
since then, the invalid had mended 
rapidly ; her clinging to Nuna seemed to 
strengthen, and the irritation which con- 
valescents always vent on one or other 
of their attendants appeared to have 
concentrated itself on her husband, 
instead of on his daughter. 

“She is fractious, and no mistake,” 
Mrs. Fagg remarked, when poor Mr. 
3eaufort had gone out of the room 
looking as if he had been whipped ; 
“but, dear me, Miss Nuna, it’s only 
natural ; it’s all that there restlessness 
and want of sleep coming out on the 
tongue. You see when married folk get 
crooked it’s orkard for ’em to get straight 
unless they’re by theirselves.” Nuna 
turned away so as to hide her face from 
observation, but Mrs. Fagg went on, 
“Why, bless you, ma’am, if Dennis was 
to say—I don’t say he do—but if he 
forgot himself and spoke cross to me 
when we was alone, I should shake it 
off as a dog does water ; but before folk 
may be it would be different. Bless 
you, it’s just one of the ways which 
shows us the poor silly things we 
are.” 

Nuna looked round at the landlady. 
She had been used to Mrs. Fagg’s con- 
demnation of others, it was new to hear 
her put herself on the list; and yet, 
something undefinable except in a 
general softening of voice and look had 
told her before to-day that the past year 
had worked some change in the mistress 
of the “ Bladebone.” 

“ How is that?” Nuna smiled. 

“Put it to yourself, ma’am, if Mr. 
Whitmore was to speak, I'll say careless 
like: well, if you was with him alone, 
you'd go, I know you would,’—Nuna 
was blushing deeply at this home-thrust, 
—‘and put yourarms round his neck, or 
hold up your face to be kissed; you'd 
think it was your fault, fast enough. 
Bless you, Miss Nuna, you was always 
the same ; them’s sillinesses, no doubt, 
for the men have their tempers as well 





as ourselves, but there’s sillinesses as is 
safe and as is meant to be, because you 
see their pattern’s in nature. But now 
look here, ma’am, if one of your old 
friends was by, Mrs. Bright now, or 
Mr. Will,’—Mrs. Fagg gave a quick 
sharp glance to see if her words had 
offended,—“ you'd feel yourself ill-used, 
quite upset like, and unless you had a 
chance of making up may be you'd 


as to how you could have vexed Mr. 
Whitmore.” 

The sudden wonder in her listener’s 
face gave Mrs. Fagg a hint of the truth. 
“That’s all silliness, you know that, 
ma’am,as well as I do, but we’re all alike 
at first beginning, high and low, we’re all 
just men and women, neither more nor 
less ; and if we looked at things straight 
and fair, we should see they must be 
the same. Any way, we've only got to 
look at things themselves, and not think 
of others or what they think.” 

“Yes, you're right, Mrs. Fagg,” said 
Nuna meditatively. 

“ We're most on us, I take it, ma’am, 
sent into the world to do some one plain 
dooty ; and with us womenfolk as are 
married and have to make just one man 
happy, what call have we to go fretting 
and worritting about other folks thinking 
of what happens atwixt us? Bless you, 
Miss, women are such fools; most on 
‘em lives as much for pleasing other folk 
as for pleasing their own husbands.” 
Nuna was in a reverie far off from 
the subject of talk, but a movement 
in Mrs. Beaufort’s room recalled it. 
“Do you mean about Mrs. Beaufort 
that it would be better for me to go 
home again? You mean, I think, that I 
come between them,” she said. 

Mrs. Fagg looked at her with a sort 
of reverent pity. 

“Bless her dear heart! she’s not 
changed a bit, just as willing to be 
euided as ever. Asking me what I 
think, indeed! I’ve a notion’”—here 
Mrs. Fagg paused; whatever the 
notion was, she kept it back with a 
shake of the head, as if, like a refrac- 
tory child, it wanted quieting. 

“ No, ma’am, not exactly ; but I think 
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it might be good for you and them too, 
if you was to go over for a day or so te 
Gray’s Farm ; only yesterday your poor 
papa said Mrs. Bright was begging and 
praying of him to send you.” 

The Rector was always “ your poor 
papa” in Mrs, Fagg’s discourse to Nuna 
She pitied Mrs, Beaufort ; but the time 
she had spared to nurse her had not 
been given for the sake of the invalid. 
Mrs. Beaufort belonged to the Rectory, 
and that was enough for Mrs. Fagg; 
but she had never got over her first 
impression that Miss Matthews had 
come prowling into Ashton, like the 
white cat she was, and had turned Miss 
Nuna out of her own home. 

The kind soul was feeling uneasy 
about Nuna; her paleness and her 
constant depression, except when with 
the invalid, worried Mrs. Fagg. Gradu- 
ally, she was getting more and more 
inquisitive about her favourite, and to 
indulge her old dislike to Paul Whit- 
more, 

Nuna shrank from Gray’s Farm, and 
from Will; but she was in that state of 
listless restlessness when any change or 
movement promised ‘relief; and when 
Mrs. Fagg privately urged Mr. Beau- 
fort to send her away, after a little, 
Nuna consented to go. 

“ Marriages don’t seem matches,” said 
Mrs. Fagg ; “now to look at ’em, any- 
one would have said Mr. Bright and 
Miss Nuna was cut out one for the 
other: she, so careless, and he so prim 
and regular; but then, he’d have wor- 
ried her to death most like—fond as he’d 
have been. He’s a good, religious, hand- 
some young gentleman ; but, bless me, 
women don’t care so much for looks, 
or for them tidy, particular ways, in a 
man—they’ve mostly got ’em theirselves. 
If there’s a thing as a woman cares for 
in a husband, it’s a something that’s 
not like herself.” 

Mrs. Bright came duly to fetch Nuna, 
and she chattered incessantly as they 
drove along the dusty road. She per- 
sisted in regarding her old favourite as 
a victim. Even her son’s positive as- 
surance failed to persuade Mrs. Bright 
that Nuna could, knowingly and will- 
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ingly, prefer Paul Whitmore to her 
darling Will. 

She left off talking for a bit, and 
looked at her companion. 

Nuna had grown very thin and pale; 
and there was a sad yearning in her 
eyes which stirred the widow’s patience. 

“T's all that husband, haughty, 
sallow-faced fellow! without one good 
feature, unless it’s his eyes, and they 
have such a sudden way of blazing 
up, too, I feel sure he’s awkward to 
live with. He must be, or she wouldn't 
have got so thin and anxious. Well,” 
—the comely face smoothed away its 
creases ; bond-fide wrinkles cannot come 
on faces like the widow’s, there’s no 
loose skin to spare for them,—‘‘ Nuna 
will take comfort when she sees Will; 
the very sight of his face must make 
anybody happy.” 

She looked round at Nuna. 

The sad look had vanished. 

They were crossing a bit of open 
country beyond the common, with a 
distance of wooded hills before them. 

“This place takes me back years;” 
Nuna smiled. “There’s the old nut- 
wood, and there’s the field where we 
used to find snake’s-head lilies. I never 
shall forget tearing a frock all to bits in 
that wood because I quarrelled with 
Will, and wouldn’t let him lift me over 
the brambles.” 

Mrs. Bright was radiant in an instant. 

“ My dear, I quite forgot to say that 
Will would have driven in for you, him- 
self: he fully intended it; but who 
should come down last night but 
Stephen Pritchard, and it was awk- 
ward, you know, to leave him alone.” 

Nuna’s heart leaped up with a sudden 
hope. She knew that Mr. Pritchard 
had gone back to Paris; he might have 
brought news of her husband, Paul 
had, perhaps, sent word by him where 
she could write to ; for the impossibility 
of sending him a letter was almost as 
hard to bear as his silence. 

Mrs. Bright saw the sparkle in Nuna’s 
eyes, and her conscience smote her. 

“ Perhaps it’s hardly right, throwing 
her in Will's way, poor thing! It may 
make her more unhappy with the other, 
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though he don’t deserve to be happy. 
I’ve no patience with him, coming down 
into a quiet village like a great prowling 
wolf and upsetting the arrangements of 
generations, ” 

Mrs. Bright kept an observant eye on 
the pair, when Will came forward as the 
carriage drove up; but it seemed to her 
that Nuna was far more at ease than 
the master of Gray’s Farm was. 

Nuna was glad to find Stephen alone 
in the drawing-room when she came 
downstairs. 

He came up to her at once. He 
was curious to see how she bore her 
husband’s desertion. Mr. Pritchard had 
a way of studying his fellow-creatures 
as if they were insects in a microscope ; 
he liked to see men and women under 
what he called new prismatic influ- 
ences. Nuna had lost much of her 
beauty. He thought that she had 
more physiognomy than he had ever 
remarked in her before. 

“Whitmore is not the fellow to make 
a girl like that happy,” thought Stephen. 
“Why did he take her? It’s like the 
dog in the manger.” 

He told her he had seen Paul in 
Paris ; but she turned so deathly pale 
when he confessed his ignorance of her 
husband’s route that he was startled. 

“Paul had only a moment, you see ; 
we met at the railway station, and he 
was just leaving Paris. It was quite 
by chance I saw him. He had a lady 
with him, and two other men, I think.” 

** Yes,” said Nuna, faintly; “he has 
only gone for a month.” She tried to 
smile and look indifferent ; she wanted 
Pritchard to think she was quite in her 
husband’s confidence about this journey : 
and, if Pritchard had helped her, she 
would have succeeded in convincing 
him that she was happy; but Stephen 
was inquisitive, and curiosity makes 
people unfeeling. 

He looked at her quietly, and then 
his whole face broke into a broad, in- 
credulous smile. 

“T wouldn’t count on seeing him 
homeatthe month’s end, Mrs. Whitmore; 
when folks getabroad time goes quickly.” 
Nuna flushed, she was too angry to speak. 
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“Don’t be vexed,” he said. “T’ve 
known Paul far longer than you have, 
and no doubt I know him far better.” 

“T can’t agree with you; husbands 
and wives must understand each other 
better than any one else: what I mean 
is,” she said proudly, “I am quite 
satisfied with the knowledge I have.” 

For an instant Pritchard thought he 
had never seen any woman look as lovely 
as Nuna looked now: her eyes sparkled 
with indignation, her face was in a 
glow; but a sudden consciousness of 
her own untruth quelled this mood. 
How could she say she was satisfied 
with the knowledge she had of her 
husband? Her eyes drooped, her whole 
figure relaxed from its attitude of 
indignant assertion; she felt. crushed 
with shame and sorrow. 

Pritchard kept his eye fixed on Nuna ; 
he was not hard-hearted, he had no ade- 
quate conception of the agony he was 
inflicting on the girl’s proud sensitive 
heart, and yet a pity for the misery to 
which he thought she seemed doomed, 
stirred strongly in him, and moved him 
out of his usual philosophic indifference. 

“ Don’t you think life is full of mis- 
takes?” he said gently—he wanted to get 
at her real thoughts. 

“Yes, perhaps;”—she spoke in a 
dreamy, home-sick voice. 

“ And has not your experience of life 
taught you that, as a rule, marriage is 
the saddest of all mistakes ?” 

Nuna looked up at him. She had 
been living so much for others in these 
last weeks that she had gained the 
power of thinking for them too; literally 
she had been taken out of herself, out 
of the dreamy self-contemplation she 
had grown used to in St. John Street; 
she was able to look at this question 
without immediately fitting it to 
herself. 

“No, I don’t think so; and even if 
marriage does bring sadness in some 
cases, I should not have agreed with 
you. It seems to me every one may be 
happy who tries to be so; marriage may 
be like heaven on earth if people only 
try to make it so.” 

“ But then it is not heaven on earth, 


and people don’t try to make it so,” 
said Pritchard with a sneer, “ or if they 
do, women that is to say—men have 
none of these sentimental fancies, Mrs. 
Whitmore, they are not so sure about a 
heaven as you are—a woman who believes 
this, only breaks her heart at the work, 
bruising it, poor tender thing, against 
the stony nature of some good fellow 
who has given all he’s got to give in the 
way of kindness, and so on, and can’t 
understand what more she wants. I 
grant you that here and there you find 
a couple specially fitted for each other, 
but these are the exceptions.” 

Nuna smiled; she had often argued 
this with herself, and she agreed in 
some ways with Pritchard, but the 
tendency of such a belief had not 
before shown itself so clearly. 

*“ But then, what is to become of all 
the married people who are not among 
these favoured exceptions?” She did not 
know enough of Pritchard to compre- 
hend his laxity of ideas, she only thought 
him exaggerated, and there was some 
mockery in her smile. 

Pritchard saw it, and it irritated him 
out of all reticence ; he hated a woman 
to put herself on an equal footing in 
conversation. In theory he was full of 
woman’s rights and the restrictions laid 
on her freedom; but then, that had 
reference to other men. 

“T see no difficulty at all in the mat- 
ter ; let them do as I advise you to do.” 
She looked at him in surprise. “ Sup- 
pose you and Paul don’t make each 
other happy : you give your husband his 
liberty again; he will be as thankful 
for release as you will be. You have 
gone back to your own home: we'll 
suppose that you stay there. You are 
angry now, Mrs. Whitmore; you look 
at me as if you thought I ought to be 
horsewhipped ; in a year’s time you 
will thank me for having had the 
courage to speak out. I have seen 
double the life you have, and I know 
you and Paul may go on and on together, 
hoping things will mend till you break 
your heart. Perhaps, I’ve gone beyond 
bounds, but I’ve done it with a good 
motive.” 
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He stopped—there was something in 
her face which he could not read; the 
sudden flush of indignation and shame 
had faded. Nuna’s eyes met his fear- 
lessly. 

“Then all your wisdom can teach you 
comes to this,”—there was a solemnity in 
her voice which startled him,—“ that we 
are only to seek happiness for our- 
selves; and if we don’t find it in the 
state in which we are placed, then we 
are to change that state to suit our own 
will and pleasure. God forgive me! I 
used to think something of the kind too; I 
am only just beginning to learn better.” 
Her eyes swam as she went on, full of 
penitence for herself, and of pity for the 
blindness of the philosopher. ‘ No, Mr. 
Pritchard ; God is far better and kinder 
than man is, and I won’t believe, if we 
do our duty in the state in which He 
places us, and accept all as from Him, 
that He will fail us at the end.” 

Pritchard sneered, “ You are getting 
altogether beyond me; you will” 
But Nuna felt her agitation was growing 
beyond her; she hurried past him, and 
was gone before he could stop her. 

“‘Confound all women! Now, she’s 
turning saint; I am not sure that’s not 
worse than a vixen, because she'll 
always manage to be in the right now. 
I wish I had let her alone. Poor Paul, 
poor fellow, why it was more for his 
sake than hers I spoke at all!” 

He pushed both hands into his 
hair and walked up and down the room: 
“Catch me marrying! Paul has never 
been half the fellow he was before he 
married ; he’s not happy, and she could 
not say she was, either. He talked a lot 
of bosh at Harwich. I knew what would 
come of it; I expect they quarrelled when 
he went home, and now he has gone off 
and left her ready to hang herself. If 
she weren’t selfish, she must see he would 
be gladly rid of her, but then that is 
just where a woman is selfish.” 

Mr. Pritchard was singularly dis- 
turbed ; even the smoking of two pipes 
one after another failed to restore him 
to his usual easy way of looking at life. 





Nuna meantime was kneeling in her 
room, her face hidden by her hands; 
there were no tears streaming between 
the slender fingers ; scarcely a sob stirred 
the calm stillness that had followed the 
first impetuous outburst of her sorrow 
and mortification. 

Pritchard’s words had cut through all 
the delicate reserve in which she fancied 
she had hidden her unhappiness ; her 
secret was known then, as bare to the 
eyes of others as to herself. Nuna’s agony 
was almost beyond endurance. 

She had flung herself on her knees 
beside her table, more from a sort of 
despair than from any settled purpose; 
but as she knelt, her sobs grew less 
vehement, her tears less heavy and 
scalding, and, almost involuntarily, a 
cry went out of her heart for help. 
She was worse than helpless now; she 
was a subject of pitying talk for others. 
Every one knew her husband did not 
love her. A heavy sob burst from her, 
and again came tears. 

But as she knelt, it seemed to Nuna 
that though the whole world might 
despise her sorrow, there was a love 
higher and deeper than any she had 
known, a love which hushed her poor 
fluttering heart, and soothed her by its 
presence. The hush deepened ; it was as 
if her heart were freed from its heavy 
load of anguish, and was at last at rest. 

She could never tell how long she 
knelt there, unconscious of outer sights 
and sounds, Quietly, slowly, as if she 
were gazing at it, her life spread itself 
out before her, and she saw herself as 
if with the eyes of a stranger. 

It was one of those strange awaken- 
ings which come to us all; it may be 
once, often more than once, in our lives. 
We may pass it by, we may turn from 
its painful warning, for it seldom comes 
without probing the heart to its very 
centre ; we may choke its remembrance 
by a succession of vain, frivolous 
thoughts and occupations, but it has 
been sent to us. It has left its mark ; 
whether for good or evil is in our own 
power to determine. 


To be continued. 
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UNFULFILLED. 





























I am dying, O Lord! I am dying, And the ladder of Jacob, the dreamer, 
Brain fire, with my feet in the snow : No longer is stretched from above, 
My limbs all a-tremble are lying Yet still, O my Lord! my Redeemer! 


Awaiting their pitiless foe— I cling, I have root in your love! 


He comes, rushes Fever to blind me, 
A bloodhound with poisonous breath: | must die, like a deed unrecorded, 


I hear him, his steps are behind me; Like a bud to be never a flower ; ‘ 
I feel them, those fangs that are The knowledge, the truths I have 
death. hoarded, : 
Must fade like a spark in the shower ; ‘ 

The words that I utter are madness, A fragment, a blot, a negation c 
The silence I keep is despair, For ever my life must remain ; ; 
All whispers of hope and of gladness But the spark you have quenched at P 
Have died as they fell through the creation, s 
ait ; O Lord! you can fire it again. b 

No friendship, no love can avail me, : 
No hand but it burns on my brain, What matter whose lips shall proclaim it, c 
My pulses like demons assail me, If only the Truth shall go free ? i 
My strength is the slave to my pain. What recks it whose fervour shall frame ce 

it, ri 

All spells of religion and duty, The pan forbidden to me? 2 
All manhood and manhood’s desire, [ care not, the Present may scoff me, ro 
All pureness and wisdom and beauty, The Future forget my renown ; m 
Are scorched and burned up in the Take, take the white garment from off me, m 
fire ; And give to another my crown ! - 
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THE EARLY 


HISTORY OF OXFORD. 


BY J. R, GREEN, 


I.—THE 


To most Oxford men, indeed to the 
common visitor of Oxford, the town 
seems a mere offshoot of the University. 
Its appearance is altogether modern ; it 
presents hardly any monument that can 
vie in antiquity with the venerable fronts 
of colleges and halls. An isolated church 
here and there tells a different tale ; but 
the largest of its parish churches is the 
church of the University, and that of 
St. Frideswide, which might suggest, 
even to a careless observer, some idea 
of its greatness before University life 
began, is known to most visitors simply 
as Christchurch Chapel. In all outer 
seeming, Oxford appears a mere assem- 
blage of indifferent streets that have 
grown out of the needs of the University, 
and this impression is heightened by its 
commercial unimportance. It has no 
manufacture or trade. It is not even, 
like Cambridge, a great agricultural 
centre. Whatever importance it de- 
rived from its position on the Thames 
has been done away with by the almost 
total cessation of river navigation. The 
very soil of the town is, in large 
measure, in academical hands. As a 
municipality, it seems to exist only by 
grace or usurpation of prior University 
privileges, It is not long since Oxford 
gained control over its own markets or 
its own police. The peace of the town 
is still but partially in the hands of its 
magistrates, and the riotous student is 
amenable only to his own special juris- 
diction. Within the memory of living 
men, the chief magistrate of the city, on 
his entrance into office, was bound to 
swear in a humiliating ceremony not to 
violate the privileges of the great 
academical body, which seemed supreme 
within its walls. 





TOWN, 


Historically, the very reverse of all 
this is really the case. So far is the 
University from being older than the 
city, that Oxford had already seen five 
centuries of borough life before a student 
appeared within its streets. Instead of 
its prosperity being derived from its 
connection with the University, that 
connection has probably been its com 
mercial ruin. The gradual subjection 
both of markets and trade to the arbitrary 
control of an ecclesiastical corporation 
was inevitably followed by their ex- 
tinction. The University found Oxford 
a busy, prosperous borough, and reduced 
it to a cluster of lodging-houses. It 
found it among the first of English 
municipalities, and it so utterly crushed 
its freedom that the recovery of some of 
the commonest rights of self-government 
has only been brought about by recent 
legislation. Instead of the Mayor being 
a dependent on Chancellor or Vice- 
Chancellor, Chancellor and Vice-Chan- 
cellor have simply usurped the far older 
authority of the Mayor. The miserable 
broils which disgrace University disci- 
pline every fifth of November at any 
rate preserve the memory of the fierce 
struggle of Town and Gown, which 
ended in the ruthless triumph of the 
academic body. The story of the 
struggle and the usurpation is one of 
the most interesting in our municipal 
annals, and it is one which has left its 
mark, not on the town only, but on the 
very constitution and character of the 
conquering University. But to under- 
stand the struggle, we must first know 
something of the town itself. 

At the earliest moment, then, when 
its academic history can be said to open, 
at the arrival of the legist Vacarius in 
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the reign of Stephen, Oxford stood in 
the first rank of English towns. The 
town church of St. Martin rose from the 
midst of a huddled group of houses, girt 
in with massive walls, that lay along the 
dry, upper ground of a low peninsula 
between the streams of Cherwell and 
the upper Thames. The ground fell 
gently on either side, eastward and 
westward, to these rivers, while on the 
south a sharper descent led down across 
swampy meadows to the city bridge. 
Around lay a wild forest country, the 
moors of Cowley and Bullingdon fring- 
ing the course of Thames, the great 
woods of Shotover and Bagley closing 
the horizon to the south and east. 
Though the two huge towers of its 
Norman castle marked the strategic 
importance of Oxford as commanding 
the great river valley along which the 
commerce of Southern England mainly 
flowed, its walls formed, perhaps, the 
least element in its military strength, 
for on every side but the north the town 
was guarded by the swampy meadows 
along Cherwell, or by the intricate net- 
work of streams into which Isis breaks 
among the meadows of Osney. From 
the midst of these meadows rose a 
mitred abbey of Benedictines, that 
with the older priory of St. Frideswide 
gave the town some ecclesiastical 
dignity. The residence of the Earl 
within its castle, the frequent visits of 
English kings to a palace without its 
walls, the presence again and again of 
important Parliaments, marked its poli- 
tical weight within the realm. The 
settlement of one of the wealthiest 
among the English Jewries in the very 
heart of the town indicated, while it 
promoted, the activity of its trade. Its 
burghers were proud of a liberty equal to 
that of London, while the close and 
peculiar alliance of the capital promised 
the city a part almost equal to its own 
in the history of England. 

In spite of antiquarian fancies, it is 
certain that no town had arisen on the 
site of Oxford for centuries after the 
departure of the Roman legions from 
the isle of Britain. The little monas- 
tery of St. Frideswide rises in the 


turmoil of the eighth century only to 
fade out of sight again, without giving 
us a glimpse of the borough which 
gathered probably beneath its walls. 
The first definite evidence for its ex- 
istence lies in a brief entry of the 
English Chronicle, which records its 
seizure by the successor of Aélfred. But 
though the form of this entry shows 
the town to have been already consi- 
derable, we hear nothing more of it till 
the last terrible wrestle of England with 
the Dane. Its position on the borders 
of the Mercian and West-Saxon realms 
seems for the moment to have given it 
a political importance under A%thelred 
and Cnut strikingly analogous to that 
which it acquired in the Great Rebel- 
lion : it was the meeting-place of national 
councils which more than any other 
decided the fate of the realm. Of the 
life of its burgesses in this earlier period 
of Oxford life we know little or nothing. 
The names of its parishes, St. Aldate, St. 
Ebbe, St. Mildred, and St. Edmund, 
show how early church after church had 
gathered round the church of St. Martin. 
The minster of St. Frideswide, in be- 
coming the later cathedral, has brought 
down to our own times the memory of the 
ecclesiastical origins to which the little 
borough owed its existence. But the 
men themselves are dim to us. ‘Their 
town-meeting, their Portmannimote, still 
lives in shadowy fashion as the Free- 
man’s Common Hall: their town-mead 
is still Port-meadow. But it is only by 
later charters, or the record of Domesday, 
that we see them going on pilgrimage 
to the shrines of Winchester, or chaffer- 
ing in their market-place, or judging 
and law-making in their Husting, their 
merchant guild regulating trade, their 
reeve gathering his king’s dues of tax 
or honey, or marshalling his troop of 
burghers for the king’s wars, their boats 
floating down the Thames towards Lon- 
don, and paying the toll of a hundred 
herrings in Lent-tide to the Abbot of 
Abingdon by the way. 

The architectural glory of the town 
dates from the settlement of the Norman 
within its walls. 

Of its conquest by William we 
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know nothing, though the number of 
its houses marked ‘ waste’ in the Survey 
seems to point to a desperate resistance. 
But the ruin was soon repaired. No 
city better illustrates the transformation 
of the land in the hands of its new 
masters, the sudden outburst of indus- 
trial effort, the sudden expansion of com- 
merce and accumulation of wealth which 
followed the Conquest. To the west of 
the town rose one of the stateliest 
of English castles, and in the meadows 
beneath the hardly less stately Abbey of 
Osney. In the fields to the north the 
last of the Norman kings raised his 
palace of Beaumont. The canons of 
St. Frideswide reared the church which 
still exists as the diocesan Cathedral : 
the piety of the D’Oillys rebuilt almost 
all the parish churches of the city, and 
founded within their new castle walls 
the church of the Canons of St. George. 
But Oxford does more than illustrate 
this outburst of industrial effort; it 
does something towards explaining its 
cause. The most characteristic result 
of the Conquest was planted in the very 


heart of the town, in the settlement of 


the Jew. Here as elsewhere the Jewry 
was a town within a town, with its own 
language, its own religion and law, its 
peculiar commerce, its peculiar dress. 
The policy of our foreign kings secured 
each Hebrew settlement from the 
common taxation, the common justice, 
the common obligations of Englishmen. 
No city bailiff couid penetrate into the 
square of little streets behind the 
present Town-hall; the Church itself 
was powerless against the synagogue 
that rose in haughty rivalry beside the 
cloister of St. Frideswide. The pic- 
ture which Scott has given us in ‘Ivan- 
hoe” of Aaron of York, timid, silent, 
crouching under oppression, accurately 
as it represents our modern notions of 
the position of his race during the 
Middle Ages, is far from being borne out 
by historical fact. In England at least 
the attitude of the Jew is almost to the 
end an attitude of proud and even 
insolent defiance. His extortion was 
sheltered from the common law. His 
bonds were kept under the royal seal. 


A royal commission visited with heavy 
penalties any outbreak of violence 
against these ‘chattels’ of the king. 
The thunders of the Church broke 
vainly on the yellow gaberdine of the 
Jew. In a_ well-known story of 
Eadmer’s, the Red King actually forbids 
the conversion of a Jew to the Christian 
faith: it was a poor exchange which 
would have robbed him of a valuable 
property, and given him only a subject. 
At Oxford the attitude of the Jewry 
towards the national religion showed a 
marked consciousness of this royal pro- 
tection. Prior Philip of St. Frideswide 
complains bitterly of a certuin “ Deus- 
cum-crescat,” who stood at his door as 
the procession of the Saint passed by, 
mocking at the miracles wrought at her 
shrine. Halting and then walking 
firmly on his feet, showing his 
hands clenched as if with palsy and 
then flinging open his fingers, the 
mocking Jew claimed gifts and oblations 
from the crowd who flocked to St. 
Frideswide’s, on the ground that such 
recoveries of limb and strength were 
quite as real as any Frideswide had 
wrought. But though sickness and 
death, in the Prior’s story, avenge the 
insult to his shrine, no earthly power, 
ecclesiastical or civil, seems to have 
ventured to meddle with “ Deus-cum- 
crescat.” The feud between the Priory 
and the Jewry went on unchecked for a 
century more, to culminate in a daring 
act of fanaticism on the Ascension-day 
of 1268. As the usual procession of 
scholars and citizens returned from St. 
Frideswide’s, a Jew suddenly burst from 
the group of his comrades in front of 
the synagogue, and snatching the crucifix 
from its bearer trod it under foot. But 
even in presence of such an outrage as 
this the terror of the Crown shielded the 
Jewry from any burst of popular indig- 
nation. The sentence of the king 
condemned the Jews of Oxford to 
erect a cross of marble on the spot 
where the crime was committed ; but 
even this was remitted in part, and a 
less offensive place was allotted for the 
cross in an open plot by Merton College. 

With the Jewish settlement began 
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the cultivation of physical science in 
Oxford. The Hebrew instruction, the 
Hebrew books which he found among 
its Rabbis, were the means by which 
Roger Bacon penetrated to the older 
world of material research. The 
medical school which we find established 
there, and in high repute, during the 
twelfth century, can hardly have been 
other than Jewish: in the operation 
for the stone, which one of the stories 
in the “ Miracles of St. Frideswide” pre- 
serves for us, we trace the traditional 
surgery which is still common in the 
East. But it is, perhaps, in a more 
purely material way that the Jewry at 
Oxford most directly influenced our 
academical history. There as elsewhere 
the Jew brought with him something 
more than the art or science which he 
had gathered at Cordova or Bagdad ; 
he brought with him the new power of 
wealth. The erection of stately castles, 
of yet statelier abbeys, which followed 
the Conquest, the rebuilding of almost 
every cathedral or conventual church, 
marks the advent of the Jewish capi- 
talist. No one can study the earlier 
history of our great monastic houses 
without finding the secret of that sud- 
den outburst of industrial activity to 
which we owe the noblest of our min- 
sters, in the loans of the Jew. The 
bonds of many a great baron, the relics 
of many an abbey, lay pledged for 
security in the “Star-chamber” of the 
Jew. His arrival at Oxford is marked 
by the military and ecclesiastical erec- 
tions of the D’Oillys. But a result of 
his presence, which bore more directly 
on the future of the town, was seen in 
the remarkable development of its 
domestic architecture. To the wealth 
of the Jew, to his need of protection 
against sudden outbursts of popular 
passion, very probably to the greater re- 
finement of his social life, England owes 
the introduction of stone houses. Tradi- 
tion attributes almost every instance of 
the earliest stone buildings of a domestic 
character to the Jew; and where the 
tradition can be tested, as at St. 
Edmondsbury or Lincoln, it has 
proved to be in accordance with the 
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facts. In Oxford nearly all the larger 
dwelling-houses which were  subse- 
quently converted into halls bore traces 
of their Jewish origin in their names, 
such as Moysey’s Hall, Lombards’, 
Jacob’s Hall. It is a striking proof of 
the superiority of the Hebrew dwellings 
to the Christian houses around them, 
that each of the successive Town-halls 
of the borough had, before their expul- 
sion, been Jewish houses. Such houses 
were abundant in the town, not merely 
in the purely Jewish quarter on Carfax, 
but in the lesser Jewry which was 
scattered over the parish of St. Aldate ; 
and we can hardly doubt that the 
abundance of substantial buildings in 
the town was at least one of the causes 
which drew teachers and students within 
its walls. 

The same great event which flung 
down the Jewish settlement in the very 
heart of the English town bounded it 
to the west by the castle and the abbey 
of the conquerors. Oxford stood first 
on the line of great fortresses which, 
passing by Wallingford and Windsor 
to the Tower of London, guarded the 
course of the Thames. Its castellan, 
Robert D’Oilly, had followed William 
from Normandy, and had fought by his 
side at Senlac. Oxfordshire was com- 
mitted by the Conqueror to his charge ; 
and he seems to have ruled it in rude, 
soldierly fashion, enforcing order, heap- 
ing up riches, tripling the taxation of 
the town, pillaging without scruple the 
older religious houses of the neighbour- 
hood. It was only by ruthless exaction 
such as this that the work which Wil- 
liam had set him to do could be done. 
The castle rose on the eastern bank of 
the Thames, broken here into a number 
of small streamlets, one of which served 
as the deep moat which encircled its 
walls. A well marked the centre of 
the wide castle-court ; to the north of 
it on a lofty mound rose the great keep ; 
to the west the one tower which remains, 
the tower of St. George, frowned over 
the river and the mill. Without the 
walls of the fortress lay a space cleared 
by the merciless policy of the castellan, 
the Bailly, with the church of St. Peter 











which still marks its extent. The hand 
of Robert D’Oilly fell as heavily on the 
Church as on the townsmen. Outside 
the town lay a meadow belonging to 
the Abbey of Abingdon, which seemed 
suitable for the exercise of the soldiers 
of his garrison. The Earl was an old 
plunderer of the abbey ; he had wiled 
away one of its finest manors from 
Abbot Athelm; but his seizure of the 
meadow beside Oxford drove the monks 
to despair. Night and day they threw 
themselves weeping before the altar of 
the two English saints whose names 
were linked to the older glories of their 
house: they invoked the vengeance of 
Dunstan and Ethelwold on their plun- 
derer, while the Earl, fallen sick, tossed 
fever-smitten on his bed. At last, 
Robert dreamt that he stood in a vast 
court, one of a crowd of nobles gathered 
round a throne, whereon sate a lady 
passing fair. Before her knelt two 
brethren of the abbey, weeping for the 
loss of their mead, and pointing out the 
castellan as the robber. The lady bade 
him be seized, and two youths hurried 
him away to the field itself, seated him 
on the ground, piled burning hay around 
him, smoked him, tossed haybands in 
his face, and set fire to his beard. The 
Earl woke trembling at the divine disci- 
pline, and at once took boat for Abing- 
don. His terror was not satisfied by 
the restitution of his plunder ; he re- 
turned to set about the restoration of 
ruined churches within and without the 
walls of Oxford. The tower of St. 
Michael, the doorway of St. Ebbe, the 
chancel arch of Holywell, the crypt and 
chancel of St. Peter’s in the East, are 
fragments of the work done by Robert 
and his house. But the great monu- 
ment of the devotion of the D’Oillys 
rose beneath the walls of their castle. 
Robert, a nephew of the first castellan, 
had wedded Edith, a concubine of Henry 
the Third: the rest of the story we may 
tell in the English of Leland. “Edith 
used to walke out of Oxford Castelle 
with her gentlewomen to solace, and 
that oftentymes where yn a certen place 
in a tree, as often as she cam, a certain 
pyes used to gather to it, and ther to 
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chattre, and as it were to spek on to 
her, Edyth much mervelyng at this 
matter, and was sumtyme sore ferid by 
it as by a wonder.” MRadulf, a canon of 
St. Frideswide’s, was consulted on the 
marvel, and his counsel ended in the 
erection of the priory of Osney beneath 
the walls of the castle. The foundation 
of the D’Oillys became one of the 
wealthiest and largest of the English 
abbeys; but of the vast church and 
lordly abbot’s house, the great quadran- 
gle of its cloisters, the almshouses with- 
out the gate, the pleasant walks shaded 
with stately elms beside the river, not 
a trace remains. Its bells alone were 
saved at the Dissolution by their trans- 
fer to Christchurch. 

The military strength of the castle 
of the D’Oillys was tested in the 
struggle between Stephen and the Em- 
press. Driven from London by a rising 
of its burghers at the very moment 
when the crown seemed within her 
grasp, Maud took refuge at Oxford. 
In the succeeding year Stephen found 
himself strong enough to attack his 
rival in her stronghold; his knights 
swam the river, fell hotly on the gar- 
rison which had sallied without the 
walls to meet them, chased them through 
the gates, and rushed pell-mell with the 
fugitives into the city. Houses were 
burnt and the Jewry sacked ; the Jews, 
if tradition is to be trusted, were forced 
to raise against the castle the work that 
still bears the name of “ Jews’ Mount ;” 
but the strength of its walls foiled the 
efforts of the besiegers, and the attack 
died into a close blockade. Maud was, 
however, in Stephen’s grasp, and neither 
the loss of other fortresses nor the 
rigour of the winter could tear Stephen 
from his prey. Despairing of relief the 
Empress resolved to break through the 
enemy’s lines. Every stream was frozen 
and the earth covered with snow, when 
clad in white, and with three knights in 
white garments as her attendants, Maud 
passed unobserved through the outposts, 
crossed Thames upon the ice, and made 
her way to Abingdon and the fortress of 
Wallingford. With the surrender which 
followed the military history of Oxford 
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ceases till the Great Rebellion. Its poli- 
tical history had still to attain its highest 
reach in the Parliament of De Montfort. 
The earlier constitutional history of the 
realm is summed up in the great assem- 
blies held at Oxford underCnut, Stephen, 
and Henry I1I. With the first closed 
the struggle between Englishman and 
Dane, with the second closed the con- 
quest of the Norman, with the third 
began the regular progress of constitu- 
tional liberty. Its position, on the border 
between the England that remained to 
the West-Saxon kings and the England 
that had become the “ Danelagh” of 
their Northern assailants, had from the 
first pointed it out as the place where 
a union between the two peoples could 
best be brought about. ‘The tirst at- 
tempt was foiled by the savage treachery 
of Athelred the Unready. The death 
of Swegen and the return of Cnut 
to Denmark had left an opening for a 
reconciliation between Dane and Eng- 
lishman, and both gathered at Oxford 
round the King. But all hope was 
foiled by the assassination of the Law- 
men of the Seven Danish Boroughs, 
Sigeferth and Morcar. ‘The chiefs fell 
at a banquet by the hand of the minister 
Eadric; their tollowers threw themselves 
into the tower of St. Frideswide and 
perished in the flames that consumed 
it. The overthrow of the English mon- 
archy avenged the treason. But Cnut 
was of nobler stuff than A&thelred, and 
his conquest of the realm was followed 
by the gathering of a new gemote at 
Oxford to resume the work of reconci- 
liatieon which Eadric had interrupted. 
Englishman and Dane agreed to live 
together as one people under Eadgar’s 
Law, and the wise government of the 
King completed in the long years of his 
reign the task of national fusion. The 
conquest of William set two peoples a 
second time face to face upon the same 
soil, and it was again at Oxford that by 
his solemn acceptance and promulgation 
of the Charter of Henry I. in solemn 
parliament Stephen closed the period of 
military tyranny, and began the union 
of Norman and Englishman into a single 
people. The two great acts of national 





reconciliation were fit preludes for the 
work of the famous assembly which has 
received from its enemies the name of 
“the Mad Parliament.” In the June 
of 1257 the barons met at Oxford under 
Earl Simon de Montfort to commence 
the revolution to which we owe our 
national liberties. Followed by long 
trains of men in arms, and sworn toge- 
ther by pledges of mutual fidelity, they 
wrested from Henry III. the great re- 
forms which, frustrated for the moment, 
have become the basis of our constitu- 
tional system. To the “ Articles of 
Oxford” we owe the regular establish- 
ment of parliamentary. representation 
and power, of a popular and responsible 
ministry, of the principle of local self- 
government. Condemned by St. Louis, 
annulled by the Pope, set aside in part 
by the later legislation of Edward, 
these great changes have been slowly 
realized through century after century ; 
and the historian who seeks the real 
origin of modern reforms still finds it in 
the genius of De Montfort and “ the 
Mad Parliament” of Oxford. 

From parliaments and sieges, from 
Jew and castellan, it is time to turn 
back to the humbler annals of the town 
itself. The first event that lifts it into 
historic prominence is its league with 
London. The “ bargemen” of the 
borough seem to have already existed 
before the Conquest, and to have been 
closely united from the first with the 
more powerful guild, the “ boatmen ” or 
“merchants” of the capital. In both 
cases it is probable that the bodies 
bearing this name represented what in 
later language was known asthe merchant 
guild of the town; the original associa- 
tion, that is, of its principal traders for 
purposes of mutual protection, of com- 
merce, and of self-government. Royal 
recognition enables us to trace the mer- 
chant guild of Oxford from the time of 
Henry I. ; lands, islands, pastures already 
belonged to it, and amongst them the 
same “ Port-meadow” or “ Town-mead” 
so familiar to Oxford men pulling lazily 
on a summer’s noon to Godstow, which 
still belongs to the freemen of the town, 
The connection between the two cities 
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and their guilds was primarily one of 
traffic. Prior even to the Conquest, “in 
the time of King Eadward and Abbot 
Ordric,” the channel of the river running 
beneath the walls of the Abbey of 
Abingdon became so blocked up “ that 
boats could scarce pass as far as Oxford.” 
It was at the joint prayer of the bur- 
gesses of London and Oxford that the 
Abbot dug a new channel through the 
meadow to the south of his church, the 
two cities engaging that each barge 
should pay a toll of a hundred herrings 
on its passage during Lent. But the 
union soon took a constitutional form. 
The earliest charter of the capital which 
remains in detail is that of Henry L, 
and from the charter of his grandson 
we find a similar date assigned to the 
liberties of Oxford. The customs and 
exemptions of its burghers are granted 
“as ever they enjoyed them in the time 
of King Henry, my grandfather, and in 
like manner as my citizens of London 
hold them.” This identity of municipal 
privileges is of course common to many 
other boroughs, for the charter of Lon- 
don became the model for half the 
charters of the kingdom ; what is pecu- 
liar to Oxford is the federal bond which 
in Henry II.’s time already linked the 
two cities together. In case of any 
doubt or contest about judgment in 
their own court the burgesses of Oxford 
were empowered to refer the matter to 
the decision of London, “and whatever 
the citizens of London shall a Ijudge in 
such cases shall be deemed right.” The 
judicial usages, the municipal rights of 
each city were assimilated by Henry’s 
charter. ‘Of whatever matter they 
shall be put in plea, they shall deraign 
themselves according to the law and 
customs of the city of London, and not 
otherwise, because they and the citizens 
of London are of one and the same 
custom, law, and liberty.” 

In no two cities has municipal freedom 
experienced a more different fate than 
in the two that were so closely bound 
together. The liberties of London waxed 
greater and greater till they were lost in 
the general freedom of the realm: those 
of Oxford were trodden under foot till 
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the city stood almost alone in its bond- 


age among the cities of England. But 
it would have been hard for a burgher 
of the twelfth century, flushed with the 
pride of his new charter, or fresh from 
the scene of a coronation, where he had 
stood side by side with the citizens of 
London and Winchester as representing 
one of the chief cities of the realm, to 
have dreaded any danger to the liberties 
of his borough from the mob of half- 
starved boys who were beginning to pour 
year after year into the town. The 
wealthy merchant who passed the group 
of shivering students huddled round a 
teacher as poor as themselves in porch 
and doorway, or dropped his alms into 
the cap of the mendicant scholar, could 
hardly remember that beneath rags and 
poverty lay a power greater than the 
power of kings, the power for which 
Becket had died and which was to bow 
Henry to penance and humiliation. On 
all but its eastern side, the town, as we 
have seen, was narrowly hemmed in by 
jurisdictions independent of its own. 
The precincts of the Abbey of Osney, 
the wide bailly of the castle, bounded 
it narrowly on the west. To the north, 
stretching away to the little church of 
St. Giles, lay the fields of the royal 
manor of Beaumont. The Abbot of 
Abingdon, whose woods of Cumnor and 
Bagley closed the southern horizon, 
held his leet court in the small hamlet 
of Grampound beyond the bridge. Nor 
was the whole space within its walls 
altogether subject to the self-covernment 
of the citizens. The Jewry, a town 
within a town, lay isolated and exempt 
from the common justice or law in the 
very heart of the borough. Scores of 
householders, dotted over the various 
streets, were tenants of abbey or castle, 
nd paid neither suit nor service to the 
city court. But within these narrow 
bounds and amidst these various ob- 


stacles the spirit of municipal liberty 
lived a life the more intense that it was 
so closely cabined and confined. 

It was at the moment when the first 
Oxford students appeared within its 
walls that the city had attained com- 
The twelfth cen- 


plete independence. 
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tury, the age of the Crusades, of the 
rise of the scholastic philosophy, of the 
renewal of classical learning, was also 
the age of a great communal movement, 
that stretched from Italy along the 
Rhone and the Rhine, the Seine and 
the Somme, to England. The same 
great revival of individual, human life 
in the industrial masses of the feudal 
world that hurried half Christendom 
to the Holy Land, or gathered hundreds 
of eager faces round the lecture-stall of 
Abelard, beat back Barbarossa from 
the walls of Alessandria, and nerved 
the burghers of Northern France to 
struggle as at Amiens for liberty. In 
England the same spirit took a milder 
and perhaps more practical form, from 
the different social and political condi- 
tions with which it had to deal. The 
quiet townships of Teutonic England 
had no traditions of a Roman past to 
lure them on, like the cities of Italy, 
into dreams of sovereignty. Their ruler 
was no foreign Cesar, distant enough to 
give a chance for resistance, but a king 
near at hand and able to enforce obe- 
dience and law. The king’s peace 
shielded them from that terrible oppres- 
sion of the medieval baronage which 
made liberty with the cities of Germany 
a matter of life or death. Indeed the 
peculiarity of municipal life in England 
is that, instead of standing apart from 
and in contrast with the general life 
around it, the progress of the English 
town moved in perfect harmony with 
that of the nation at large. The earlier 
burgher was the freeman within the 
walls, as the peasant-ceorl was the free- 
man without. Freedom was based on 
the possession of land in town as in 
country. The citizen held his burgher’s 
rights by his tenure of the bit of ground 
on which his tenement stood. He was 
the king’s free tenant, and like the rural 
tenants he owed his lord dues of money 
or kind. In township or manor alike 
the king’s reeve gathered this rental, 
administered justice, commanded the 
little troop of soldiers that the spot was 
bound to furnish in time of war. The 
progress of municipal freedom, like that 


of national freedom, was wrought rather 





by the slow growth of wealth and of 
popular spirit, by the necessities of 
kings, by the policy of a few great 
statesmen, than by the sturdy revolts 
that wrested liberty from the French 
seigneur or the century of warfare that 
broke the power of the Czesars in the 
plain of the Po. 

Much indeed that Italy or France 
had to win by the sword was already 
the heritage of every English freeman 
within walls or without. The common 
assembly in which their own public 
affairs were discussed and decided, the 
Borough-mote to which every burgher 
was summoned by the town-bell swing- 
ing out of the town-tower, had descended 
by traditional usage from the customs 
of the first English settlers in Britain. 
The close association of the burghers in 
the sworn brotherhood of the guild was 
a Teutonic custom of immemorial anti- 
quity. Gathered at the guild supper 
round the common fire, sharing the 
common meal, and draining the guild 
cup, the burghers added to the tie of 
mere neighbourhood that of loyal asso- 
ciation, of mutual counsel, of mutual 
aid. The regulation of internal trade, 
all lesser forms of civil jurisdiction, fell 
quietly and without a struggle into the 
hands of the merchant guild. ‘The rest 
of their freedom was bought with honest 
cash. The sale of charters brought 
money to the royal treasury, exhausted 
by Norman wars, by the herd of mer- 
cenaries, by Crusades, by the struggle 
with France. The towns bought first 
the commutation of the uncertain charges 
to which they were subject at the royal 
will for a fixed annual rent. The pur- 
chase of the right of internal justice 
followed. Last came the privilege of 
electing their own magistrates, of enjoy- 
ing complete self-government. Oxford 
had already passed through the earlier 
steps of this emancipation before the 
conquest of the Norman. Her citizens 
assembled in their Portmannimote, their 
free legislative assembly. Their mer- 
chant-guild leagued with that of London. 
Their dues to the Crown are assessed 
in Domesday at a fixed sum of honey 
and coin. The charter of Henry II. 


















marks the acquisition by Oxford, prob- 
ably at a far earlier date, of judicial 
and commercial freedom. Liberty of 
external commerce was given by the 
exemption of its citizens from toll on 
the king’s lands ; the decision of either 
political or judicial affairs was left to 
their Borough-mote. The highest point 
of municipal independence was reached 
when the Charter of John substituted a 
mayor of their own choosing for the 
mere bailiff of the Crown. 

It is hard in dry constitutional details 
such as these to realize the quick pulse 
of popular life that stirred such a com- 
munity as Oxford. Only a few names, 
of street and lane, a few hints gathered 
from obscure records, enable one to see 
the town of the twelfth or thirteenth 
century. ‘The church of St. Martin in 
the very heart of it, at the “‘ Quatrevoix” 
or Carfax where its four roads meet, 
was the centre of the city’s life. The 
Town-mote was held within its aisles. 
Justice was administered by mayor and 
bailiff sitting beneath the low shed, the 
“pennyless bench” of later times, with- 
out its eastern wall. Its bell summoned 
the burghers to counsel or to arms. 
Around the church lay the trade-guilds, 
ranged as in some vast encampment ; 
Spicery and Vintnery to the south, Fish- 
street falling noisily down to the Bridge, 
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the corn market occupying then as now 
the street which led to North-gate, the 
stalls of the butchers ranged in their 
“ Butcher-row” along the road to the 
castle. Close beneath the church to 
the south-east lay a nest of huddled 
lanes broken by a stately synagogue and 
traversed from time to time by the 
yellow gaberdine of the Jew. His bury- 
ing-place lay far away to the eastward, 
on the site of the present Botanic Garden. 
Soldiers from the castle rode clashing 
through the narrow streets; the bells 
of Osney clanged from the swampy 
meadows ; long processions of pilgrims 
wound past the Jewry to the shrine of 
Saint Frideswide. It was a rough time, 
and frays were common enough,—now 
the sack of a Jew’s house, now burgher 
drawing knife on burgher, now an out- 
break of the young student lads, who 
grew every day in numbers and audacity. 
But as yet the town seemed well in 
hand. The clang of the city bell called 
every citizen to his door, the summons 
of the mayor brought trade after trade 
with bow in hand and banners flying to 
enforce the king’s peace. Order and 
freedom seemed absolutely secure. It 
will be the task of a second paper to 
show how a century of disorder humbled 
the freedom of Oxford to the dust. 














THE JADE QUARRIES 


OF THE KUEN-LUN, 


BY H. CAYLEY. 


“Jape Stone comes from the Kuen- 
lin mountains, in the province of 
Khotan.” Such is an old saying of 
the Chinese, the truth of which we 
ascertained during the course of our 
travels last summer, when we somewhat 
unexpectedly came upon the Jade quar- 
ries situated in the valley of the Kara- 
kash river; they used to he, up to 
within a very few years, the principal 
source whence the Chinese obtained 
their supply of this beautiful and 
much-valued stone. 

In the following paper we propose 
to give a brief description of the present 
condition of these mines, and also a 
slight sketch of the most striking phy- 
sical characteristics of the wild and 
desolate, but highly interesting, region 
in which they are found. 

Situated to the north of the main 
range of the Western Himalayas, and 
between the Cashmir province of Ladik 
and the dominions of the Atdlik Ghazi 
of Yarkand, there is a wide belt of un- 
inhabited country, bounded on the 
north by the Kuen-lin mountains, and 
on the south by the Karakoram, and its 
eastern extension the Changchimmo 
range. It is shut in on the west by 
the high mountains at the source of the 
Yarkand and Shyok rivers, and extends 
for an unknown distance to the east, 
where it is continuous with the table- 
lands of Lhassa. The whole tract forms 
a sort of undefined debateable boundary 
between Ladak and Yarkand; and in 
the greater part of its extent is so little 
known and so utterly valueless, that it 
has never been thought worth claiming, 
at least the central part of it, until 
recently, when some survey maps have 
included it in a broad red line as be- 
longing to our tributary, the ruler of 


Cashmir. This region, one of the most 
elevated on the face of the globe, is 
called generally the Table Land of 
Tibet,—the “ Chan-thang,” or northern 
plain of the Tibetans, and the “ Aksai 
Chin” or white mountain of the Yark- 
andis. It presents the general cha- 
racter of an immense elevated plain, of 
an altitude of 16,000 or 17,000 feet, 
broken up by rugged ridges of rocky 
snow -crested mountains, rising to a 
height of over 22,000 feet, and inter- 
sected by broad stony valleys, which 
sink as low as 12,000 feet. The whole 
land is utterly barren and desolate. On 
the plains are found numerous salt lakes, 
of intensely salt, bitter water. The 
ground is often covered for miles and 
miles with a thick layer of salt, chiefly 
common salt with sulphate,—carbonate of 
soda, sometimes many feet in thickness. 
In some places are large beds or lakes of 
snow lying unmelted on the open plain. 
The climate is intensely dry, almost Arc- 
tic in severity, and even in Midsummer 
the thermometer will fall at night almost 
to zero; when at mid-day, in the direct 
rays of the sun, it will, in that dry 
and attenuated atmosphere, rise to above 
200° F. Vegetation hardly exists, except 
a few dried-up scrubby-looking plants, 
which struggle to survive in spite of 
extreme cold and perpetual drought ; 
though in the more sheltered valleys may 
be found patches of green herbage with 
stunted tamarisk bushes and similar 
shrubs, and the sides of the smaller 
streams are often fringed with emerald- 
green turf bedecked with flowers of 
many liues, 

A few wild animals are met with, 
such as the Tibetan antelope, with its 
long graceful horns; the “ Yak,” one 
of the most magnificent of the ox 

















species, with its long, black-brown hair 
sweeping the ground ; and the “ Kyang,” 
a wild horse of Tartary. In the out- 
skirts of this region are found the Ovis 
Ammon, the Naboo and Shapoo, three 
deer-like species of wild sheep, the first 
standing thirteen hands high, and with 
horns nineteen inches in circumference, 
and forty-five in length. Occasionally, 
too, a black or grey wolf, a fox, a wild 
dog, a blue Tibet hare, a marmot or a 
tailless rat (/agonys), may be met with. 
Eagles, vultures, and ravens are some- 
times seen, and Tibet grouse, plovers, 
and a few other birds. In summer, too, 
wild fowl migrate from India to breed 
in the mountain tarns, which are often 
found near the heads of the glacier-fed 
streams ; but the birds and animals are 
so few in number, that one may go for 
days together without seeing a living 
creature. 

Across this region, in spite of its ex- 
treme desolation and untempting nature, 
mercantile caravans pass every year 
between Yarkand and Ladak, carrying 
the products of India and Central 
Asia, and. the manufactures of Europe ; 
and of late years this traffic has been 
steadily increasing. 

Along the southern face of the Kuen- 
lin mountains, between the latitudes 
of 36° and 36°30’ lies the main valley 
of the upper part of the Karakash 
river, with which we are now con- 
cerned. This stream rises from two 
sources; one, the mure easterly and 
smaller of the two, takes its origin in 
a mighty mass of granite peaks, which 
forms a projecting buttress on the 
southern face of the Kuen-lin moun- 
tains. The other branch rises far to the 
south in the mountains bounding the 
Shyok river on the east. After the two 
branches have united, the riverruns in a 
direction east by north to Shadila, the 
frontier fort of Yarkand, and the first 
sign of habitation to be met with on 
that side; even Shadila is only occu- 
pied during the summer. Here the 
river makes a bend to the north, cuts 
through the entire Kuen-lin range of 
mountains, then turns its course east- 
ward, and, after passing Karakash and 
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Khotan, is lost in the great deserts of 
Eastern Turkestan. For a distance of 
four or five days’ march above Shadiila, 
the valley varies in breadth from half a 
mile to two miles, and is tolerably level ; 
and the river, which has a strong, rapid 
current, and is often from one to two hun- 
dred yards wide, winds in several chan- 
nels among meadows of coarse grass and 
thickets of willow, tamarisk, buckthorn, 
and other bushes. Here, in summer, 
may be seen the picturesque tents of the 
Kirghiz, who come to graze their flocks 
and herds on the abundant pastures. 
The valley runs between lofty ranges of 
barren rugged mountains, whose crests 
and sumuuits are generally snow-covered, 
though the line of perpetual snow is 
not lower than 19,000 feet, and the hol- 
lows filled with extensive glaciers. The 
mountains are chiefly composed of 
granite, with gneiss, mica, and clayslates, 
and other metamorphic rocks, the strata 
of which are often nearly vertical, and 
present vast faces of smooth shining 
rock, frequently of an almost black 
colour, and glittering with mica flakes. 
Isolated masses of granite may be seen 
cropping up in the sides of the valley. 
Towards the head of the southern 
branch of the river, the chief mountain 


formation is limestone. 


About twenty miles above Shadiula 
is a pasture ground, called by the 
Kirghiz “Galbasha.” Here, at the 
point of junction of two lateral valleys 
from the south, there rises up a rugged, 
isolated ridge of granite, about 400 feet 
in height, at the summit of which, and 
overhung by two upright pinnacles of 
rock, we found an old tomb, a shrine 
dedicated to some ancient Mahomedan 
Pir, or saint, and called the Zearut of 
Gulbésha Khoja. It is of very rude 
construction, being only a rough pile 
of stone supporting a number of sticks 
and poles, ornamented in the usual way 
with Yaks’ tails, strips of rag and 
coloured wool, and odds and ends of 
all kinds. Alongside the pile isa small 
circular patch of smooth ground, sur- 
rounded by a border of stones, This 
is one of the simple mosques or praying 
grounds of the Kirghiz shepherds, such 
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praying places being common enough in 
these regions. 

On the opposite or north side of the 
valley, the mountains, which are mostly 
gneiss and dark purple granite, recede 
somewhat from the river, and send 
down long spurs which, projecting late- 
rally into the valley, sink into broad 
sloping beds of gravel and shingle, and 
end in bluff cliffs overhanging the 
channel of the river. 

About a mile from Gulbasha we found 
numerous remains of the old Jade works, 
such as marks of encampments, piles of 
rough broken lumps of Jade which had 
been thrown aside ; also small caves and 
borings in the alluvial bank, where they 
had dug out the water-deposited pebbles 
of Jade, the “ Yesham-i-ab,” which, from 
its purity and compactness, is considered 
the most valuable. On the north side 
of the valley about this point, the spurs 
and slopes of the mountain are generally 
covered with fine sand and clay, often 
yellow, pink, and greenish in colour ; and 
at one part our attention was attracted 
by the very peculiar appearance they 
presented, the whole surface for a con- 
siderable distance being riddled with 
black-looking holes, from which long 
shoots of broken débris channelled the 
mountain side into the ravines below, 
and among these holes or cave-mouths 
stood rough piles and pyramids of stone, 
of the most variegated colours. From 
the bank of the river we followed a 
rough path, marked at intervals by tall 
narrow stones set upright, and after 
about two miles’ walk up some 500 or 
600 feet we reached the spot, and found 
ourselves in the middle of the old Jade 
mines of the Chinese. Some of the 
mouths or holes which we had seen from 
a distance were high enough to admit 
a man upright, but most of them 
could only be entered stooping. From 
these entrances, passages and galleries 
pierced the mountain in various direc- 
tions : some of them followed a winding 
course for a considerable distance, and 
were often carried upwards or down- 
wards to avoid some obstacle, so that it 
was no easy matter to follow them; 
others branched and divided, while others 


again pierced through the thickness of 
the spur and emerged on the opposite 
side. In many places the passages were 
enlarged into chambers which had been 
used as dwellings by the miners, and 
places of shelter for their animals. In 
some of these we found remains of food, 
rough fire-places, bundles of fuel, and 
in one was a large stone, hollowed out 
as a cistern or water vessel. There were 
also lying about on the ledges of the 
rock, in places where the most recent 
works had been carried on, numbers of 
little wooden wedges, some new, others 
blunted by wear, which had been used 
to drive in between the fissures of the 
Jade. We found also horns of cattle 
and goats, apparently for holding and 
pouring water, and in one place a stone 
with a round cup hollowed in its surface, 
and looking like a mortar; it may pos- 
sibly have been used ‘for grinding some 
kind of stone for the purpose of polish- 
ing or testing. 

The Jade stone itself, a silicate of 
magnesia, occurs in large, broken, ir- 
regular lumps, and is associated with 
steatite and serpentine, with which it 
often seems to blend. The fissures be- 
tween the masses were often filled up 
by a white powdery clay. ‘These layers 
and blocks of Jade did not form distinct 
strata, but with a general look of strati- 
fication they seemed to be broken up, as 
it were, between the more defined strata 
of mica and clay slates, which, with 
gneiss, here formed the bulk of the 
rocks. The Jade rocks were often many 
feet in thickness, but were so seamed by 
cracks and fissures, or at least marks of 
cleavage, that it was not easy to find a 
piece of even a few inches thick that 
did not show lines or flaws. The 
colour of the cut surface varies from a 
light straw-green through different shades 
of green up to nearly black, the latter re- 
sembling the Nephrite of Siberia. - The 
pale transparent Jade is the most valued, 
and is what the Chinese generally use 
for carving into elaborate vases and 
other ornaments. Some of the Jade 
ornaments seen in China are of the 
most intricate and exquisite beauty of 
workmanship. There were vases looted 
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from the Summer Palace of Pekin which 
are said to have taken a man a lifetime 
to carve. The polished surface of the 
stone is intensely hard, and cannot be 
scratched by hard steel. It is chiefly in 
China and among the Tibetans that Jade 
ornaments and charms are much valued, 
and they are but little regarded by the 
Mahomedans of Turkestan. The quarries, 
as now seen, extend over an irregular 
belt of a mile or so in length, and 200 
or 300 feet in breadth along the moun- 
tain side, and in this space there are the 
entrances of at least a hundred mines. 
Besides these there are several smaller 
and less ancient diggings at greater 
distances up the mountain side. Some 
of the quarries had evidently been 
abandoned for a long period. The 
piles and heaps of fragments of Jade 
at the entrances of the mines were 
probably of an inferior quality, and not 
worth cutting and carrying away. 

The region where these Jade quarries 
are situated is now within the terri- 
tories of the ruler of Yarkand, but up 
to the years 1852 or 1853 the whole of 
Eastern Turkestan, including Yarkand 
and Khotan, was under the rule of the 
Chinese, and had been so for more than 
a century, and it was then that these 
quarries were worked. ‘The population 
of Turkestan had all along been Ma- 
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homedan, and about the year 1852 
the people finally rose against their 
masters, and the whole of the Chinese, 
civil and military, were massacred. At 
this time the Jade workers must have 
fled from the diggings, and probably 
shared the fate of their fellow-country- 
men: since then the mines have been 
entirely deserted, and probably, until 
our visit, were untrodden by human 
foot. The Kirghiz, who in summer 
pasture their herds in the valley, know 
of the mines, but never visit them ; and 
none of the Mahomedans of Turkestan 
attempt the art of Jade cutting, or 
indeed value stone ornaments. 

Whether the Chinese will ever regain 
their power in Turkestan is very doubtful, 
certainly at present they are making no 
advance, and all communication with 
China, the land of “ Khatai,” or Cathay, 
as it is called, is entirely cut off. The 
Atélik Ghazi, the ruler of Yarkand, is 
at present supreme lord of all these 
countries, but he lately has had his 
hands full in putting down his enemies. 
It is not unlikely that the Russians 
may soon step in; but whoever may 
ultimately be in power, the old Chinese 
Jade quarries will probably, for many 
years to come, remain in their present 
deserted state, serving only for shelter 
and retreat to the wolf and fox. 











BLANK COURT; OR, LANDLORDS AND TENANTS. 


BY OCTAVIA HILL 


Turee ladies were standing, not long 
ago, in a poor and dingy court in 
London, when a group of dirty-faced 
urchins exclaimed in a tone, partly of 
impudence and partly of fun: “ What 
a lot o’ landladies, this morning !” 

The words set me thinking, for I 
felt that the boys’ mirth was excited, 
not only by the number of landladies 
(or of ladies acting as such), but also, 
probably, by the contrast between these 
ladies and the landladies they usually 
saw. For the landlady to the London 
poor is too often a struggling, cheated, 
much-worried, long-suffering woman ; 
soured by constant dealing with un- 
trustworthy people ; embittered by loss ; 
a prey to the worst lodgers, whom she 
allows to fall into debt, and is afraid to 
turn out, lest she should lose the 
amount they owe her; without spirit or 
education to enable her to devise im- 
provements, or capital to execute them— 
never able, in short, to use the power 
given her by her position to bring order 
into the lives of her tenants: being, 
indeed, too frequently entirely under 
their control. There is a numerous 
class of landladies worse even than 
this—bullying, violent, passionate, re- 
vengeful, and cowardly. They alter- 
nately cajole and threaten, but rarely 
intend to carry out either their promises 
or their threats. Severe without prin- 
ciple, weakly indulgent towards evil, 
given to lying and swearing, too 
covetous to be drunken, yet indulgent 
to any lodger who will “treat” them ; 
their influence is inealculably mis- 
chievous. 

Ought this to be the idea suggested 
by the word “landlady” to the poor of 
our cities? The old word “landlord” 
is a proud one to many an English 





gentleman, who holds dominion over 
the neat cottage, with its well-stocked 
garden; over the comfortable farm- 
house ; over broad, sloping parks, and 
rich farm-lands. It is a delight to 
him to keep thus fair the part of the 
earth over which it has been given him 
to rule. And, as to his people, he 
would think it shameful to receive the 
rents from his well-managed estates in 
the country, year by year, without some 
slight recognition of his tenantry—at 
least on birthdays or at Christmas. 

But where are the owners, or lords, 
or ladies, of most courts like that in 
which I stood with my two fellow- 
workers? Who holds dominion there ? 
Who heads the tenants there? If any 
among the nobly born, or better edu- 
cated, own them, do they bear the 
mark of their hands? And if they do 
not own them, might they not do so? 
There are in those courts as loyal Eng- 
lish hearts as ever loved or reverenced 
the squire in the village, only they 
have been so forgotten. Dark under 
the level ground, in kitchens damp 
with foulest moisture, there they huddle 
in multitudes, and no one loves or raises 
them. It must not be thought that 
the over-worked clergymen and mis- 
sionaries, heroic as they often are, can 
do all that might be done for them. 
They count their flock by thousands, 
and these people want watching one 
by one. The clergy have no control 
over these places, nor have they half the 
power of directing labour to useful ends, 
which those might have who owned 
the houses, and were constantly brought 
into direct contact with the people. 

How this relation of landlord and 
tenant might be established in some of 
the lowest districts of London, and with 
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what results, I am about to describe by 
relating what has been done in the last 
two years in Blank Court. I have 
already, in these pages! given an 
account of my former efforts to establish 
this relation on a healthy footing in 
another London court ; of the details of 
my plan of action ; and of its success. 
I am not, therefore, in what follows, 
putting forth anything new in its main 
idea, but am simply insisting on prin- 
ciples of the truth of which every day’s 
experience only makes me the more 
deeply assured, and recounting the 
history of an attempt to spread those 
principles to a class still lower than 
that alluded to in my former paper. 


It was near the end of 1869 that I first 
heard that a good many houses in Blank 
Court were to be disposed of. Eventu- 
ally, in the course of that year, six ten- 
roomed houses were bought by the Coun- 
tess of Ducie, and five more by another 
lady, and placed partially under my care. 
1 was especially glad to obtain some in- 
fluence here, as I knew this place to be 
one of the worst in Marylebone ; its in- 
habitants were mainly costermongers 
and small hawkers, and were almost 
the poorest class of those amongst our 
population who have any settled home, 
the next grade below them being 
vagrants who sleep in common lodging- 
houses; and I knew that its moral 
standing was equally low. Its reputa- 
tion had long been familiar to me ; 
for when unruly and hopeless tenants 
were sent away from other houses 
in the district, I had often heard 
that they had gone to Blank Court, 
the tone in which it was said im- 
plying that they had now sunk to the 
lowest depths of degradation. A lawyer 
friend had also said to me, on hearing 
that it was proposed to buy houses there, 
“Blank Court! why, that is the place 
one is always noticing in the police 
reports for its rows.” 

Yet its outward appearance would 
not have led a casual observer to guess 
its real character. Blank Court is not 
far from Cavendish Square, and daily, 

' Macmillan’s Magazine for July 1869. 
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in the season, scores of carriages, with 
their gaily dressed occupants, pass the 
end of it. Should such look down it, 
they would little divine its inner life. 
Seen from the outside, and in the day- 
time, it is a quiet-looking place, the 
houses a moderate size, and the space 
between them tolerably wide. It has 
no roadway, but is nicely enough 
paved, and old furniture stands out 
for sale on the pavement, in front of 
the few shops. 

But if any one had entered those 
houses with me two years ago, he 
would have seen enough to surprise and 
horrify him. In many of the houses 
the dusthins were utterly unapproach- 
able, and cabbage leaves, stale fish, and 
every sort of dirt were lying in the pas- 
sages and on the stairs ; in some the back 
kitchen had been used as a dustbin, 
but had not been emptied for years, 
and the dust filtered through into the 
front kitchens, which were the sole 
living and sleeping rooms of some 
families ; in some, the kitchen stairs 
were many inches thick with dirt, 
which was so hardened that a shovel 
had to be used to get it off; in some 
there was hardly any water to be had; 
the wood was eaten away, and broken 
away ; windows were smashed ; and the 
rain was coming through the roofs. 
At night it was still worse ; and during 
the first winter I had to collect the 
rents chiefly then, as the inhabitants, 
being principally costermongers, were out 
nearly all day, and they were afraid to 
entrust their rent to their neighbours. 
It was then that I saw the houses in 
their most dreadful aspect. I well 
remember wet, foggy, Monday nights, 
when I turned down the dingy court, 
past the brilliantly lighted public-house 
at the corner, past the old furniture 
outside the shops, and dived into the 
dark, yawning, passage ways. The 
front doors stood open day and night, 
and as I felt my way down the kitchen 
stairs, broken, and rounded by the 
hardened mud upon them, the foul 
smells which the heavy, foggy air would 
not allow to rise, met me as | de- 
scended, and the plaster rattled down 
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with a hollow sound as I groped along. 
It was truly appalling to think that 
there were human beings who lived 
habitually in such an atmosphere, with 
such surroundings. Sometimes I had 
to open the kitchen door myself, after 
knocking several times in vain, when a 
woman, quite drunk, would be lying on 
the floor on some black mass which 
served as a bed; sometimes, in answer 
to my knocks, a half-drunken man 
would swear, and thrust the rent- 
money out to me through a chink of the 
door, placing his foot, against it, so as 
to prevent it from opening wide enough 
to admit me. Always it wouid be shut 
again without a light being offered to 
guide me up the pitch-dark stairs. 
Such was Blank Court in the winter of 
1869. ‘Truly, a wild, lawless, desolate 
little kingdom to come to rule over. 

On what principles was I to rule 
these people? On the same that jI 
had already tried, and tried with 
success, in other places, and which I 
may sum up as the two following: 
firstly, to demand a strict fulfilment of 
their duties to me,—one of the chief of 
which would be the punctual payment 
of rent; and secondly, to endeavour 
to be so unfailingly just and patient, 
that they should learn to trust the rule 
that was over them. 

With regard to details, I would make 
afew improvements at once—such, for 
example, as the laying on of water and 
tepairing of dustbins, but, for the most 
part, improvements should be made 
only by degrees, as the people became 
more capable of valuing and not abus- 
ing them. I would have the rooms 
distempered, and thoroughly cleansed, 
as they became vacant, and then they 
should be offered to the more cleanly of 
the tenants. I would have such repairs 
as were not immediately needed, used 
as a means of giving work to the men in 
times of distress. I would draught the 
occupants of the underground kitchens 
into the upstair rooms, and would 
ultimately convert the kitchens into 
bath-rooms and wash-houses. I would 
have the landlady’s portion of the 
house—i.e, the stairs and passages—at 
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once repaired and distempered, and they 
should be regularly scrubbed, and, as 
far as possible, made models of clean- 
liness, for I knew, from former ex- 
perience, that the example of this 
would, in time, silently spread itself to 
the rooms themselves, and that payment 
for this work would give me some hold 
over the elder girls. I would collect 
savings personally, not trust to their 
being taken to distant banks or 
saving clubs. And finally, I knew 
that I should learn to feel these people 
as my friends, and so should instinctively 
feel the same respect for their privacy and 
their independence, and should treat 
them with the same courtesy that I should 
show towards any other personal friends. 
There would be no interference, no enter- 
ing their rooms uninvited, no offer of 
money or the necessaries of life. But 
when occasion presented itself, I should 
give them any help I could, such as I 
might offer without insult to other friends 
—sympathy in their distresses ; advice, 
help, and counsel in their difficulties ; 
introductions that might be of use to 
them; means of education; visits to 
the country; a lent book when not 
able to work; a bunch of flowers 
brought on purpose; an invitation to 
any entertainment, in a room built at 
the back of my own house, which would 
be likely to give them pleasure. I am 
convinced that one of the evils of much 
that is done for the poor, springs from 
the want of delicacy felt, and courtesy 
shown, towards them, and that we 
cannot beneficially help them in any 
spirit different to that in which we 
help those who are better off. The 
help may differ in amount, because their 
needs are greater. It should not differ 
in kind. 

To sum up: my endeavours in ruling 
these people should be to maintain 
perfect strictness in our business rela- 
tions, perfect respectfulness in our 
personal relations. 

These principles of government and 
plans of action were not theoretical : 
they had not been thought out in the 
study, but had been worked out in the 
course of practical dealings with indi- 


























vidual cases. 
thus to formulate them, I want it 
understood that they are essentially 
living, that they are not mere dead rules, 
but principles the application of which 


And though I am able 


is varying from day to day. I can say, 
for example, “It is our plan to keep 
some repairs as employment for men 
out of work ;” but it needs the true 
instinct to apply this plan beneficially 
—the time to give the work, its kind, 
its amount, above all the mode of 
offering it, have to be felt out fresh on 
each fresh occasion, and the circum- 
stances and characters vary so that 
each case is new. 

The practical carrying out in Blank 
Court of these various plans of action, 
involved, as may readily be imagined, 
a great deal of personal supervision. 
Hence the “lot o’ landladies” which 
excited the attention of the street boys. 
Several ladies, whether owners of houses 
or not, have worked there energetically 
with me since the property was bought ; 
and when I use the word “ we,” I would 
have it understood to apply to these 
ladies and myself: it is often upon 
them that much of the detail of the 
work devolves. 

But to proceed with the history of 
Blank Court. Our first step on obtain- 
ing possession was to call on all the 
inhabitants to establish our claim to re- 
ceive rents. We accepted or refused the 
people as tenants, made their acquaint- 
ance, and learnt all they might be dis- 
posed to tell us about themselves and 
their families. We came upon strange 
scenes sometimes. In one room a hand- 
some, black, tangle-haired, ragged boy 
and girl, of about nine and ten, with 
wild dark eyes, were always to be found, 
sometimes squatting near the fire, watch- 
ing a great black pot, sometimes amusing 
themselves with cutting paper into strips 
with scissors. It was difficult to ex- 
tract a word: the money and dirty rent- 
book were generally pushed to us in 


silence. _No grown person was ever to 
be seen. For months I never saw these 


children in the open air. Often they 
would lie in bed all day long; and I 
believe they were too ignorant and in- 
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dolent to care to leave the house except 
at night, when the boy, as we afterwards 
found, would creep like a cat along the 
roofs of the outbuildings to steal lumps 
of coal from a neighbouring shed. 

At one room we had to call again and 
again, always finding the door locked. 
At last, after weeks of vain effort, I 
found the woman who owned the room 
at home. She was sitting on the floor 
at tea with another woman, the tea 
being served on an inverted hamper. 
I sat down on an opposite hamper, which 
was the only other piece of furniture in 
the room, and told her I was sorry that 
I had never been able to make her ac- 
quaintance before. To which she replied, 
with rather a grand air and a merry 
twinkle in her eye, that she had been 
“unavoidably absent :” in other words, 
some weeks in prison,—not a rare occur- 
rence with her. 

When we set about our repairs and 
alterations, there was much that was 
discouraging. The better class of people 
in the court were hopeless of any per- 
manent improvement. When one of 
the tenants of the shops saw that we 
were sending workmen into the empty 
rooms, he said considerately, “I'll tell 
you what it is, Miss, it'll cost you a lot 
o money to repair them places, and it’s 
no good. The women’s ’eads ’ll be druv 
through the door panels again in no 
time, and the place is good enough for 
such cattle as them there.” But we 
were not to be deterred. 

On the other hand, we were not to 
be hurried in our action by threats. 
These were not wanting. For no sooner 
did the tenants see the workmen about 
than they seemed to think that if they 
only clamoured enough they would get 
their own rooms put to rights. Nothing 
hed been done for years. Now, they 
thought, was their opportunity. More 
than one woman locked me in her room 
with her, the better to rave and storm. 
She would shake the rent in her pocket 
to tempt me with the sound of the 
money, and roar out “that never a 
farthing of it would she pay till her 
grate was set,” or her floor was mended, 
as the case might be. Perfect silence 
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would make her voice drop lower and 
lower, until at last she would stop, 
wondering that no violent answers were 
hurled back at her, and a pause would 
ensue. I felt that promises would be 
little believed in, and, besides, I wished 
to feel free to do as much, and only as 
much, as seemed best to me; so that 
my plan was to trust to my deeds to 
speak for themselves, and inspire con- 
fidence as time went on. In such a 
pause, therefore, I once said to a hand- 
some, gipsy-like Irishwoman, “ How 
long have you lived here?” “ More 
than four years,” she replied, her voice 
swelling again at the remembrance of 
her wrongs; “and always was a good 
tenant, and paid my way, and never a 
thing done! And my grate, &., &e., 
&c.” “And how long have I had the 
houses?” ‘Well, I suppose since 
Monday week,” in a gruff but somewhat 
mollified tone. “ Very well, Mrs. L——, 
just think over quietly what has been 
done in the houses since then; and if 
you like to leave and think you can 
suit yourself better, I am glad you 
should make yourself comfortable. 
Meantime, of course, while you stay, 
you pay rent. I will call for it this 
evening if it doesn’t suit you to pay 
now. Good morning.” 

Almost immediately after the purchase 
of the houses, we had the accumulated 
refuse of years carted away, the pave- 
ment in the yards and front areas were 
repaired, dustbins cleared, the drains 
put in order, and water supplied. Such 
improvements as these are tolerably 
unspoilable, but for any of a more de- 
structible nature it was better to wait. 
The importance of advancing slowly, 
and of gaining some hold over the 
people as a necessary accompaniment to 
any real improvement in their dwellings, 
was perpetually apparent. ‘Their habits 
were so degraded that we had to work a 
change in these before they would make 
any proper use of the improved sur- 
roundings we were prepared to give 
them. We had locks torn off, windows 
broken, drains stopped, dustbins mis- 
used in every possible manner, even 
pipes broken, and water-taps wrenched 


away. This was sometimes the result 
of carelessness, and deeply-rooted habit 
of dirt and untidiness ; sometimes the 
damage was wilful. Our remedy was to 
watch the right moment for furnishing 
these appliances, to persevere in sup- 
plying them, and to get the people by 
degrees to work with us for their 
preservation. I have learnt to know 
that people are ashamed to abuse a place 
they find cared for. They will add dirt 
to dirt till a place is pestilential, but 
the more they find done for it, the more 
they will respect it, till at last order and 
cleanliness prevail. It is this feeling 
of theirs, coupled with the fact that 
they do not like those whom they have 
learned to love and whose standard is 
higher than their own, to see things 
which would grieve them, which has 
enabled us to accomplish nearly every 
reform of outward things that we have 
achieved ; so that the surest way to 
have any place kept clean is to go 
through it often yourself. First I go at 
regular times, and then they clean to 
receive me, and have the pleasure of 
preparing for me, and seeing my satis- 
faction ; then I go at unexpected times 
to raise them to the power of having it 
always clean. 

Our plan of removing the inhabitants 
of the miserable underground kitchens 
to rooms in the upper parts of the 
houses, did not, strange as it may seem, 
meet with any approbation at first. 
They had been so long in the semi- 
darkness that they felt it an effort to 
move. One woman, in particular, I 
remember, pleaded hard with me to let 
her stop, saying, “ My bits of things 
won't look anything if you bring them 
to the light.” By degrees, however, 
we effected the change. 

I mentioned in my summary of our 
plan of operations, our custom of using 
some of the necessary, yet not imme- 
diately wanted repairs, as a means of 
affording work to the tenants in slack 
times. I lay great stress upon this. 
Though the men are not mechanics, 
there are many rough jobs of plaster- 
ing, distempering, glazing, or sweeping 


away and removing rubbish which they 
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can do. When, therefore, a tenant 
is out of work, instead of reducing 
his energy by any gifts of money, 
we simply, whenever the funds at 
our disposal allow it, employ him in 
restoring and purifying the houses. 
And what a difference five shillings 
worth of work in a bad week will 
make to a family! The father, in- 
stead of idling listlessly at the corner 
of the street, sets busily and happily to 
work, prepares the whitewash, mends 
the plaster, distempers the room; the 
wife bethinks herself of having a turn 
out of musty corners or drawers, un- 
touched, may be, for months, of cleaning 
her windows, perhaps even of putting 
up a clean blind; and thus a sense of 
decency, the hope of beginning afresh 
and doing better, comes like new life 
into the home. 

The same cheering and encouraging 
sort of influence, though in a less 
degree, is exercised by our plan of 
having a little band of scrubbers. We 
have each passage scrubbed twice a 
week by one of the elder girls. The 
sixpence thus earned is a stimulus, and 
they often take an extreme interest in 
the work itself. One little girl was so 
proud of her first cleaning that she 
stood two hours watching her passage 
lest the boys, whom she considered as 
the natural enemies of order and 
cleanliness, should spoil it before I 
came to see it. And one woman 
remarked to her neighbour how nice 
the stairs looked. “They haven’t been 
cleaned,” she added, “‘ since ever I came 
into this house.” She had been there 
six years! The effect of these clean 
passages frequently spreads to the 
rooms, as the dark line of demarcation 
between the cleaned passage and the 
still dirty room arouses the attention, 
and begins to trouble the minds, of its 
inmates, 

Gradually, then, these various modes 
of dealing with our little realm began 
to tell. Gradually the people began to 
trust us ; and gradually the houses were 
improved. The sense of quiet power 
and sympathy soon made itself felt, and 
less and less was there any sign of rude- 
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ness or violence towards ourselves. 
Even before the first winter was over 
many a one would hurry to light us up 
the stairs, and instead of my having 
the rent-book and money thrust to me 
through the half-open door, and being 
kept from possible entrance by a firmly 
planted foot, my reception would be, 
“Oh, can’t you come in, Miss, and sit 
down for a bit?” Little by little the 
houses were renovated, the grates reset, 
the holes in the floors repaired, the 
cracking, dirty plaster replaced by a 
clean smooth surface, the heaps of 
rubbish removed, and we progressed 
towards order. 

Amongst the many benefits which the 
possession of the houses enables us to 
confer on the people, perhaps one of the 
most important is our power of saving 
them from neighbours who would render 
their lives miserable, It is a most merci- 
ful thing to protect the poor from the pain 
of living in the next room to drunken, 
disorderly people. “Iam dying,” said 
an old woman to me the other day: “I 
wish you would put me where I can’t 
hear S beating his wife. Her screams 
are awful. And B——, too, he do come 
in so drunk. Let me go over the way 
to No. 30.” Our success depends on 
duly arranging the inmates: not too 
many children in any one house so as 
to overcrowd it; not too few, so as to 
overcrowd another ; not two bad people 
side by side, or they drink together ; 
not a terribly bad person beside a very 
respectable one. 

Occasionally we come upon people 
whose lives are so good and sincere, it 
is only by such services and the sense 
of our friendship, that we can help 
them at all; in all-important things 
they do not need our teaching, while we 
may learn much from them. In one of 
the underground kitchens, I found an 
old woman who had been living there 
for twelve years. In spite of every 
obstacle, and in the midst of such sur- 
roundings as I have described, she was 
spotlessly clean and had done the very 
best for the wretched place: the broken 
bars of the grate she had bound in their 
places with little bits of wire; the 
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great rents in the wall, one of which 
went right through tothe open air, she 
had stuffed with rags, the jagged ends 
of which she had actually taken the 
trouble to trim neatly with scissors ; 
she had papered the walls, and as they 
were sc damp that the paste was per- 
petually losing its hold, she patiently 
fastened up the long strips of paper 
fresh every week. With all this work 
for it she had naturally become so fond 
of her little home that it nearly broke 
her heart to think of leaving it. So we 
determined not to tear her away from 
it. After a time, however, the force of 
our former arguments told upon her, 
and suddenly, one day, she volunteered 
to move. She has kept her new room 
as one would expect, in a state of neat- 
ness and order that is quite perfect. 
She has since been growing less and 
less able to work, but she has always 
paid her rent, she has never asked for 
help, nor would she even accept the 
small boon of my lending her some 
money until she could give the due 
notice which would enable her to draw 
out her own savings from the bank 
where she had placed them. She has 
lived thirty-five years in London, a 
single woman depending entirely on 
herself, without parish allowance or 
other aid, and has had strength to keep 
up her standard of cleanliness and 
independence, and a spirit of patient 
trustfulness that is unfailing. Her life 
on earth is nearly over; she is now 
confined to her bed, for the most part 
quite alone, without even a bell to 
summon aid: yet there she lies in 
her snow white bed as quietly as a little 
child settling itself to sleep, talking 
sometimes with a little pride of her 
long life’s work, sometimes with ten- 
derness of her old days in Ireland long 
ago, and saying gently that she does not 
wish to be better; she wants to go 
“home.” Even in the extremity of her 
loneliness only a small mind could pity 
her. It is a life to watch with reverence 
and admiration. 

We can rarely speak of the depths 
of the hearts we learn to know or the 
lives we see in the course of our work. 


The people are our friends. But some- 
times, when such as this old woman 
seem to have passed beyond us all 
and to have entered into a quiet we 
cannot break, we may just glance ata 
life which, in its simplicity and faith- 
fulness, might make the best of us 
ashamed. 

Since we began our work in the 
court there has been a marked improve- 
ment in many of the people. I may 
just say, as examples, that the passionate 
Irish tenant who locked me into her 
room did not leave us, but has settled 
down happily, and has shown me more 
than one act of confidence and kindly 
feeling; that the old woman whose 
“bits o’ things” would look nothing if 
brought upstairs, after having been long 
in a light room, has now asked for a larger 
one, having freed herself from a debt 
which cramped her resources, and has 
begun to save; and that the two dark- 
eyed children were ultimately won over 
to trust in us. Their mother—a most 
degraded woman—when she at last 
appeared, proved to be living a very 
disreputable life, and the only hope for 
the children was to get them away from 
her intluence. My first triumph was in 
getting the girl to exert herself enough 
to become one of our scrubbers, and 
finally, a year ago, we were able to 
persuade her to go to a little industrial 
school in the country, where she has 
since been joined by a sister of hers, 
who turned up subsequently to my 
first visits. Unfortunately the mother 
absconded, taking the boy with her, 
while we were still hoping to get him 
sent away to a training school also ; 
but, even in the short time that he 
remained with us, I had got some hold 
over him. By dint of making an 
agreement with him that J would myself 
fetch him at eight one morning, and 
help him to prepare his toilet so as to 
be fit for the nearest ragged school, I 
got him to begin learning ; and when 
once the ice was broken, he went fre- 
quently of his own accord. 

Opportunities for helping people at 
some important crisis of their lives not 
unfrequently present themselves. For 
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instance, soon after we came into pos- 
session of Blank Court, I once or twice 
received rent from a young girl, whom 
I generally found, sitting sadly, in a 
nearly bare room, holding in her arms a 
little baby. She looked so young that 
I thought at first the baby must be her 
sister, but it turned out to be her own 
child. Her husband seemed a mere 
boy, and was, in fact, only nineteen. 
One day, when the rent was not forth- 
coming, I learnt their story. It ap- 
peared that an aunt had promised the 
lad a sovereign to set him up as a cos- 
termonger, if he married the girl; but 
he had not bargained for prepayment, 
and the promise was not fulfilled. This 
marriage-portion, which was to have 
procured them a stock of herrings, had 
never been forthcoming. This seemed 
an occasion upon which a small loan 
might be of the utmost use. I accord- 
ingly lent them the much-needed sove- 
reign (which they have since punctually 
repaid), and thus saved the young couple 
from being driven to the workhouse, 
and gave them a small start in life. 

To show further the various oppor- 
tunities afforded us by our footing with 
the people, I will describe one of our 
weekly collections of savings. 

On Saturday evenings, about eight 
o'clock, the tenants know that we are 
to be found in the “club-room” (one of 
the former shops of the court, and now 
used by us for a men’s club, and for 
boys’ and girls’ evening classes, as well 
as for this purpose of collecting savings), 
and that they may come to us there if 
they like, either for business or a 
friendly chat. 

Picture a low, rather long room, one 
of my assistants and myself sitting in 
state, with pen and ink and bags for 
money, at a deal table under a flaring 
gas jet; the door, which leads straight 
into the court, standing wide open. A 
bright red blind, drawn down over the 
broad window, prevents the passers-by 
from gazing in there, but, round the 
open door, there are gathered a set of 
wild, dirty faces looking in upon us. 
Such a semicircle they make, as the 
strong gas-light falls upon them! They 
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are mostly children with dishevelled 
hair, and ragged, uncared-for clothes ; 
but, above them, now and then one sees 
the haggard face of a woman hurrying 
to make her Saturday evening purchases, 
or the vacant stare of some half-drunken 
man. The grown-up people who stop 
to look in are usually strangers, for those 
who know us generally come in to us. 
“ Well! they've give it this time any- 
how,” one woman will exclaim, sitting 
down on a bench near us, so engrossed 
in the question of whether she obtains 
a parish allowance that she thinks 
“they” can mean no one but the Board 
of Guardians, and “it” nothing but the 
much-desired allowance. ‘‘Yes,1 thought 
I'd come in and tell you,” she will go 
on; “I went up Tuesday—” And then 
will follow the whole story. 

“Well, and how do you find your- 
self, Miss?” a big Irish labourer 
in a flannel jacket will say, entering 
afterwards ; “I just come in to say I 
shall be knocked off Monday ; finished 
our job across the park: and if so 
be there’s any little thing in white- 
washing to do, why, I'll be glad to 
do it.” 

“Presently,” we reply, nodding to 
a thin, slight woman at the door. She 
has not spoken, but we know the 
meaning of that beseeching look. She 
wants us to go up and get her husband’s 
rent from him before he goes out to 
spend more of it in drink. 

The eager, watchful eyes of one of our 
little scrubbers next attract attention ; 
there she stands, with her savings’ card 
in her hand, waiting till we enter the 
sixpence she has earned from us during 
the week. “ How much have I got?” 
she says, eyeing the written sixpences 
with delight, “because Mother says, 
please, I’m to draw out next Saturday; 
she’s guing to buy me a pair of 
boots.” 

“Take two shillings on the card and 
four shillings rent,” a proudly happy 
woman will say, as she lays down a 
piece of bright gold, a rare sight this 
in the court, but her husband has been 
in regular work for some little time. 

“Please, Miss,” says another woman, 
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“will you see and do something for 
Jane? She’s that masterful since her 
father died, I can’t do nothing with her, 
and she'll do no good in this court. Do 
see and get her a place somewheres 
away.” 

A man will enter now: “I'll leave 
you my rent to-night, Miss, instead o’ 
Monday, please; it'll be safer with 
you than with me.” 

A pale woman comes next, in great 
sorrow. Her husband, she tells us, 
has been arrested without cause. We 
believe this to be true; the man has 
always paid his way honestly, worked 
industriously, and lived decently. So 
my assistant goes round to the police- 
station at once to bail him, while I 
remain to collect the savings. ‘“ Did 
he seem grateful?” I say to her on 
her return. ‘ He took it very quietly,” 
is her answer; “he seemed to feel it 
quite natural that we should help 
him.” 

Such are some of the scenes on our 
Savings’ evenings; such some of the 
services we are called upon to render ; 
such the kind of footing we are on with 
our tenants. An evening such as this 
assuredly shows that our footing has 
somewhat changed since those spent in 
Blank Court during the first winter. 


My readers will not imagine that I 
mean to imply that there are not still 
depths of evil remaining in Blank 
Court. It would be impossible for such 
a place as I described it as being origin- 
ally, to be raised in two years to a 
satisfactory condition. But, what I do 
contend, is, that we have worked some 
very real reforms, and seen some very 
real results. I feel that it is in a very 
great degree a question of time, and 
that, now that we have got hold of the 
hearts of the people, the court is sure to 
improve steadily. It will pay as good 
a percentage to its owners and will 


benetit its tenants as much as any of 


the other properties under my manage- 
ment have done. This court contains 
two out of eight properties on which 
the same plans have been tried, and 
all of them are increasingly prosperous. 
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The first two were purchased by Mr. 
Ruskin. 

It appears to me then to be proved 
by practical experience, that when we 
can induce the rich to undertake the 
duties of landlord in poor neighbour- 
hoods, and ensure a sufficient amount of 
the wise, personal supervision of educated 
and sympathetic people acting as their 
representatives, we achieve results which 
are not attainable in any other way. 
It is true that there are Dwellings’ In- 
provement Societies, and the good these 
societies do is incalculable; I should 
be the last to underrate it. But it is 
almost impossible that any society could 
do much for such places as Blank 
Court, because it is there not so much 
a question of dealing with houses alone, 
as of dealing with houses in connection 
with their influence on the character 
and habits of the people who inhabit 
them. If any society had come there 
and put those houses into a state of 
perfect repair at once, it would have 
been of little use, because its work 
would have been undone again by the 
bad habits and carelessness of the 
people. If improvements were made on 
a large scale, and the people remained 
untouched, all would soon return to its 
former condition. You cannot deal 
with the people and their houses sepa- 
rately. The principle on which the 
whole work rests, is that the inhabit- 
ants and their surroundings must be 
improved together. It has never yet 
failed to succeed. 

Finally, I would call upon those who 
may possess cottage property in large 
towns, to consider the immense power 
they thus hold in their hands, and the 
large influence for good they may exercise 
by the wise use of that power. When 
they have to delegate it to others, let 
them take care to whom they commit 
it; and let them beware lest, through 
the widely prevailing system of sub- 
letting, this power ultimately abide with 
those who have neither the will nor the 
knowledge which would enable them to 
use it beneficially ;—with such as the 
London landladies described at the 
beginning of this paper. The manage- 
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ment of details will seldom remain with 
the large owners, but they may choose 
trustworthy representatives, and retain 
at least as much control over their 
tenants, and as much interest in them, 
as is done by good landlords in the 
country. 

And I would ask those who do not 
hold such property, to consider whether 
they might not, by possessing them- 
selves of some, confer lasting benefits 
on their poorer neighbours. 

In these pages I have dwelt mainly 
on the way our management affects 
the people, as I have given elsewhere! 
my experiences as to financial matters, 
and details of practical management. 
But I may here urge one thing on those 
about to undertake to deal with such 
property—the extreme importance of 
enforcing the punctual payment of rents. 
This principle is a vital one. Firstly, 
because it strikes one blow at the credit 
system, that curse of the poor; se- 
condly, because it prevents large losses 
from bad debts, and prevents the tenant 
from believing that he will be suffered 
to remain, whatever his conduct may be, 
resting that belief on his knowledge of 
the large sum that would be lost were he 
turned out; and, thirdly, because the 
mere fact that the man is kept up to 
his duty is a help to him, and increases 
his self-respect and hope of doing better. 

I would also say to those who, in the 
carrying out of such an undertaking, 
are brought into immediate contact with 
the tenants, that its success will depend 
most of all on their giving sympathy 
to the tenants, and awakening confi- 
dence in them ; but it will depend also 
in a great degree on their power of 
bestowing coucentrated attention on 
small details. 


1 Cottage Property in London.— Fortnightly 
Review, Nov. 1, 1866. 

Organized Work amongst the Poor.—Mac- 
millan’s Magazine, July 1869.” 
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For the work is one of detail. Look- 
ing back over the years as they pass, 
one sees a progress that is not small ; 
but day after day the work is one of 
such small things, that if one did not look 
beyond and through them they would 
be trying. Locks to be mended, notices 
to be served, the missing shilling of the 
week’s rent to be called for three or 
four times, petty quarrels to be settled, 
small rebukes to be spoken, the same 
remonstrances to be made again and 
again. 

But it is on these things and 
their faithful execution that the life of 
the whole matter depends, and by which 
steady progress is ensured. It is the 
small things of the world that colour 
the lives of those around us, and it is 
on persistent efforts to reform these 
that progress depends ; and we may rest 
assured that they who see with greater 
eyes than ours have a due estimate of 
the service, and that if we did but per- 
ceive the mighty principles underlying 
these tiny things, we should rather feel 
awed that we are entrusted with them 
at all, than scornful and impatient that 
they are no larger. What are we that 
we should ask for more than that God 
should let us work for Him among the 
tangible things which He created to be 
fair, and the human spirits which He 
redeemed to be pure? From time to 
time He lifts a veil, and shows us, even 
while we struggle with imperfections 
here below, that towards which we are 
working,—shows us how by governing 
and ordering the tangible things one by 
one we may make of this earth a fair 
dwelling-place. And far better still, 
how by cherishing human beings He 
will let us help Him in His work of 
building up temples meet for Him to 
dwell in—faint images of that best 
temple of all, which He promised that 
He would raise up on the third day, 
though men might destroy it. 

















BY E, RAY 
THE somewhat unwieldy word standing 
at the head of this page is coined in 
order to take the place of that much- 
abused term “ longevity,” which is often 
made to do duty in a restricted sense, to 
its detriment. Longevity simply means 
“length of life;” and it can serve no 
good purpose to limit its application to 
those cases of length of life which are 
beyond the normal period among men : 
it is required for more general use ; 
and hence we may, with advantage, 
speak of old people who reach or exceed 
one hundred years of age as examples 
of centenarianism, instead of calling 
them examples of longevity. Every 
now and then, with more frequency and 
regularity than is presented by perhaps 
any other periodic topic, centenarianism 
excites the public interest. Another 
case is announced of an individual 
having exceeded one hundred years of 
age: paragraphs go the round of the news- 
papers, the medical journals report on 
the case, Sir George Cornewall Lewis is 
declared to be refuted, and the subject 
drops. It is a little strange at first 
sight, this interest which is manifested 
in monstrosities of life-duration. The 
men and women who have so far distin- 
guished themselves among their fellow- 
creatures as to exceed greatly the average 
height, have never attracted so much 
attention as have the long-livers ; and yet 
it is probably as rare for a man to 
exceed eight feet in height as to live 
beyond the hundredth year,—indeed, 
we believe much rarer. No one asks 
the details of the life of an eight-fvot 
giant—how much pudding he took as a 
boy in order to atta: his astounding 
dimensions—apparently because nobody 
believes that any administration of 
pudding or its correlatives would make 
a boy, who was going to be five foot 
four, into a man of larger size. Possibly, 
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moreover, not very many persons are 
greatly anxious toattain large dimensions. 
It is not so, however, with long-livers : 
even to-day all classes of society take an 
interest, which is sometimes profound, 
in the details of life of a long-liver ; 
they would fain imitate the centenarian, 
and by copying his mode of living in- 
herit his years. Even where there is no 
intention of pursuing a system of diet 
and manner of life, people seem to like 
to know how they could, if they chose, 
lengthen their years. There is a relic 
of the old times, of the search for the 
elixir vite, in this kind of thing: that 
great enthusiasm of past days, which 
served an important part in opening for 
us the door of science, is still alive. 
Clearly the people who take more 
interest in the lesson to be learned from 
the diary of a centenarian than from 
the report of a Registrar-General or a 
medical officer of health, are yet 
medieval in their views of life and 
death. The real fact seems to be that 
the man who exceeds one hundred years 
of life has no more to teach us than the 
man who exceeds eight feet in height: 
both are monstrosities, and attain their 
special distinction by no particular be- 
haviour on their part. A certain amount 
of care will produce its due effect on the 
longevity of any individual ; but there 
is a set limit beyond which it cannot 
be extended. In some individuals this 
limit is at a greater distance than it is 
in the most of mankind, and if they 
escape the accidents of disease and 
violence they live longer than other 
men: the cases of these men must be 
looked upon as distinctly abnormal ; 
they are to be held as freaks of nature, 
monsters—giants of age; just as we 
have converse cases recorded of dwarfs 
of age—human beings who became old 
after twelve years of life, and began to 
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exhibit senile decay at a time when 
ordinary men are still growing children. 

Longevity, as we have elsewhere 
pointed out,! is of several kinds, which 
need to be distinguished. There is the 
longevity characteristic of species of 
plants and animals, men included,—that 
is to say, the age which each individual 
of the species born may be expected to 
reach ; this is average specific longevity, 
and is a very low figure indeed as com- 
pared with other kinds of longevity. For 
Europeans it does not appear to be 
above forty years. This average longe- 
vity is brought to so low a figure by the 
great amount of death in the first years 
of life. By an excess of deaths in early 
life the average longevity of a species 
or of any given group of individuals 
might be brought down to a year or 
two, though the individuals which did 
survive might, some of them, enjoy a 
century of life. This brings us to a 
second kind of longevity also character- 
izing species—that which agrees with 
what has been called “the lease of life,” 
and which we call potential specific lon- 
gevity. The age to which a creature 
would attain, supposing it to escape 
all the dangers of youth, the diseases 
and accidents which are lurking about 
the life-way, and to die simply of old 
age, would represent the “ potential lon- 
gevity ” of that kind of plant or animal. 
Very few beings ever manage to exhibit 
this—certainly very few men; but men 
are sufficiently anxious about the matter, 
and many have taken so much pains to 
live long, by avoiding all dangers, that 
we have good ground to suppose that the 
lease of life of the present race of men is 
nornally something between seventy and 
one hundred years. Care may enable 
a@ man to expend very nearly his full 
lease ; but nothing which he can do, no 
power under heaven, can enable him 
to add a day to that term, any more than 
by taking thought a cubit may be added 
to his stature. And now we see the 
relations which centenarians hold to 
other men in this matter. They are not 


1 “Comparative Longevity in Man and 
Macmillan, 1870. 


Animals.” 
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persons who have taken more care than 
the less rare but equally admirable octo- 
genarians ; they have simply been born 
with a greater potential longevity—a 
longer lease of life—and they have had 
the good or bad luck to remain tenants for 
very nearly as long as the lease was good. 
It is impossible to guess how many, but 
doubtless thousands of possible cente- 
narians die before they are a year old, 
and thousands more at all ages : had they 
got by the one fatal corner where they 
fell, the whole road would have been 
clear for a hundred years. 

Regarding then, as we do, centenarians 
as instances of extreme or “ abnormal 
longevity,” of which it is worth remark- 
ing we have two forms, the abnormally 
small? and the abnormally great, we 
can see no reason for fixing the limit of 
the abnormally great at one hundred 
years, as Sir George Cornewall Lewis 
was at one time inclined to do, nor even 
at one hundred and three or four, to 
which limit he was afterwards induced 
to advance. Our @ priori impressions 
are distinctly in favour of a much wider 
limit, reaching perhaps, in the very 
rarest cases, to the one hundred and 
fifty years attributed to some celebrities, 
such as Old Parr, Henry Jenkins, and 
the Countesses of Desmond and Eccle- 
ston. Indeed, the great German, Haller, 
has uttered what is probably the truest 
dictum yet put forward in the matter: 
“The ultimate limit of human life does 
not exceed two centuries: to fix the 
exact number of years is exceedingly 
difficult.” 

When an unusually well-attested 
case of centenarianism turns up—as 
for instance the recent one of Mr. 
Luning, at Morden College, Black- 
heath,—the newspapers and journals 
always bring in the late Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis, attribute certain 
opinions to him, and demolish them by 
aid of the new case. This is one way 
of keeping up the interest in the speci- 
mens of abnormal longevity ; but inas- 


1 An instance was not long since recorded 
in one of the medical journals of a child which 
ceased to grow and commenced to exhibit signs 
of senile decay at the age of ten years. 
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much as several well-attested cases of 
persons exceeding a hundred years of 
age were adduced at the time when Sir 
George was interested in this matter, and 
were actually admitted by him not long 
before he died as sufficiently conclusive 
to make him modify the opinion he had 
held, viz. that there was no proof of 
the existence of centenarians, we are 
fully warranted in’ concluding that the 
importance attached to such cases from 
this point of view is as delusive as is 
the interest they gain from the suppo- 
sition that we can learn by them how 
to live long ourselves. What Sir George 
Lewis at one time stated (it was during 
the last few months of his life that he 
brought his valuable sceptical criticism 
to bear on the matter) was, that he 
could find no sufficient proof of any man 
or woman having exceeded, or even com- 
pleted a century of life; and having 
found so many cases advanced on the 
slenderest and most worthless evidence, 
he was inclined to regard all centena- 
rianism as either delusion or imposture. 
In this he reminds us of a remark made 
by Professor Huxley: “No mistake is 
so commonly made by clever people as 
that of assuming a cause to be bad be- 
cause the arguments of its supporters 
are to a great extent nonsensical.” Sir 
George fell into this error, as he after- 
wards had to acknowledge ; for upon tlie 
evidence which the publication of his 
incredulity brought down upon him in 
abundance, he was compelled to admit 
that persons do reach one hundred years 
of age, and that some have attained 
even one hundred and three or four, 
though this he considered exceedingly 
rare and as the ultimate term of life. 
By far the larger number of cases of 
centenarianism which are reported are 
not backed up as they should be by 
evidence. The appetite for the marvel- 
lous is so keen, that people would rather 
take the centenarian on his own assertion 
than risk losing him by investigation. 
This is the case with a certain Thomas 
Geeran, now receiving parish relief at 
Brighton, who is declared to be one 
hundred and four years old, and 
states that he entered the British 
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army at thirty years of age, and 
served for more than thirty years. A 
pamphlet has been published concerning 
this case, in which there is not a shred 
of evidence given in support of the 
man’s statement. No inquiries appear 
to have been made at his reputed birth- 
place, viz. Seariff, county Clare, Ireland, 
and an application to the War Office, 
with a view to getting him pension, has 
entirely failed, in consequence of his 
name not being discoverable in the 
books. This is the kind of case which 
we must guard against, and others like 
it, testified only by epitaphs or village 
gossips. The next generation will not 
be troubled with this question as we are 
to-day, for the registration of births will, 
in the course of time, furnish all the 
required evidence on one point, whilst 
the only remaining difficulty, that of 
establishing identity, is daily decreasing 
with the growth of intelligence and the 
spread of education among our peasantry. 

It is to be hoped, however, that we 
shall not have to wait so long for journal- 
ists and enthusiasts to cease their tri- 
umphant paragraphs, announcing cases 
in which the age of one hundred or 
one hundred and four years has been 
attained. Anything over one hundred 
and nine, in the way of age; would be 
perhaps worth mention if accompanied 
with documentary evidence ; but of the 
mere passing the century limit there is 
enough proof already. 

We shall here briefly mention five 
cases of centenarianism, of the thorough 
trustworthiness of which we feel no 
doubt ; and were it worth while, we 
fully believe that a great many others 
could be placed on an equally sure 
basis. The trouble and worry of doing 
this kind of thing is, however, not at 
all inviting ; and where so little is to 
be gained either in the way of know- 
ledge or amusement, we do not wonder 
that published well-attested cases are 
fewer than they might be. 

1. William Shuldham was baptized 


1 A great number of cases of centenarianism 
—good and bad—are given by Mr. Tollemache 
in an excellent article in the Fortnightly 
Review, April 1869. 








at Beccles, in Suffolk, in July 1743. He 


died in May 1845. His baptism is 
witnessed by the register in the parish 
church of Beccles. On July 22, 1843, 
he gave a dinner at Marlesford Hall, 
near Wickham Market, to his friends, to 
celebrate the completion of his hun- 
dredth year. 

2. A Quaker gentleman, well known 
in the mercantile world at the begin- 
ning of this century, died not long since 
in his hundred and second year. Dr. 
Dickinson, of Mayfair, who has been 
kind enough to inform me of this case, 
has copies of the register both of his 
birth and death, establishing this fact. 
As Dr. Dickinson observes, the Quakers 
are very precise in these matters. 

3. James Hastings, for upwards of 
sixty years rector and impropriator of 
the living of Martley in Worcestershire, 
father of Admiral Sir Thomas Hastings, 
Sir Charles Hastings, Admiral Hastings, 
and the Rev. Henry Hastings, died in 
his hundred-and-first year. His grand- 
son, Mr. G. W. Hastings, of Barnard’s 
Green, Malvern, has obliged me with the 
following details. He was born in Lon- 
don, in Soho-square, Jan. 2, 1756; and 
his birth register, of which Mr. Hastings 
has a copy, is at St. Martin’s, Trafalgar- 
square. He was entered as a gentleman 
commoner of Wadham College, Oxford, 
in 1776. At the request of Sir Thomas 
and Mr. Hastings, the warden of Wad- 
ham last year looked up the entries in 
the college and university books, and 
sent a copy of an entry, giving the age 
of James Hastings as twenty at matri- 
culation. He was admitted to holy 
orders by the Bishop of Oxford, at St. 
Mary’s, in November 1779. As no one 
can be admitted to the orders of the 
Church of England till the age of twenty- 
three, this again carries him back to 
1756 as his birth-year. Mr. Hastings 
has the letters of orders in his posses- 
sion; they have never left the family, 
and prove incontestably that James 
Hastings was twenty-three in 1779. He 
was married at the parish church of 
Chipping Norton in February 1781, 
and his age is given in the register as 
twenty-five. He died in July 1856, 
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and was buried in the family vault in 
Martley Church. The Rev. James Has- 
tings stood six feet four inches in his 
stockings, was a strikingly handsome 
man, and had fifteen children. He had 
but one sister, and no brother, whilst, 
his wife had one brother and no sister. 
His father did not much exceed sixty 
years in age ; and Mr. Hastings informs 
me from his family records, which ex- 
tend to the time of Henry IL, that 
there are no remarkable cases of great 
age among his earlier progenitors. 

t. Captain Lahrbush in March 1870 
celebrated in New York city his hun- 
dred and fourth birthday anniversary. 
He was born in London, on the 9th of 
March, 1766. He entered the British 
army on the 17th of October, 1789, and 
documents connected with this entry 
prove his age at that time to have been 
twenty-three years. 

5. Jacob William Luning died re- 
cently, at Morden College, Blackheath, 
in his hundred and fourth year. Docu- 
mentary evidence sufficient to satisfy 
Dr. Farr, of the Registrar-General’s 
Office, has been adduced, proving that 
he was born at Hamelvérden in 1767, 
and similar evidence of the date and 
the age he gave when he was naturalized 
as a British subject, also when he was 
married, and, what is still more impor- 
tant, when he insured his life—an 
occasion on which men are not likely to 
add anything to their age. 

As to the means by which to live 
long, and to give ourselves the chance 
of enduring to our hundred and tenth 
year, if we have it in us, or to our 
eightieth only, if that be the limit 
of our “matter of life,” we must con- 
sult the statistics which are available, 
and not try to draw any conclusions 
from these extreme cases. What will 
lengthen and what shorten life, how- 
ever, becomes a question of general 
longevity, and this we did not pro- 
pose to ourselves to discuss on the 
present occasion. We may, neverthe- 
less, notice that everything seems to 
show that the appliances of civilized 
life, and quiet and regular habits, are the 
chief conditions of long life. Europeans 
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are, it seems, longer lived than other 
men; and Englishmen than French, 
Germans, Swedes, or Belgians, as far as 
statistics tell us. In Lord Bacon’s time 
there was a prejudice in favour of the 
wild Irishmen—* Hiberni sylvestres,” as 
he calls them, who were in the habit of 
smelling the fresh earth and drinking 
infusions of saffron. Statistics and Saxon 
domination have deprived Ireland of 
this pre-eminence in longevity. We 
also find from statistics, comparing the 
expectation of life at the age of sixty, 
given by various authorities, that in 
England agricultural labourers of that 
age, belonging to friendly societies, and 
hence sober, well-to-do men, stand first, 
and may expect to live nearly eighteen 
years longer, whilst confirmed drunkards 
stand last, with only half that chance 
of life. The females of the aristocracy 
come next to the labourers, with six- 
teen years and a half ; the male members 
of the aristocracy next, with only four- 
teen and a half; clerks follow, with 
twelve and a half; men in Liverpool, 
with twelve ; miners, with eleven and 
three-quarters ; whilst sovereigns of all 
countries at sixty years of age have an 
expectation of a little less than eleven 
years of life. Distinguished men live a 
shorter time than less distinguished, on 
account of their harder work ; married 
live longer than unmarried persons, on 
account, perhaps, of the measured tran- 
quillity of connubial life ; women longer 
than men, because they lead an easier 
life; and the clergy longer than other 
professional men, for the same reason. 
From these facts it is not difficult to 
draw the lesson of longevity. After all, 
the prolonging of their own lives is 
not a thing about which men should 
take much thought ; as long as they are 
careful not directly to shorten life, 
and careful to preserve health, longevity 
and centenarianism may well be left to 
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take their own way. The celebrated 
Italian, Louis Cornaro, carefully weigh- 
ing his egg, and measuring his wine for 
his daily meals, refusing to allow matters 
of a disturbing nature to come under 
his attention, and taking a thousand 
precautions, all to enable his pitiful old 
frame to vegetate a few years the longer 
on the earth’s face, is not a pleasing 
figure to contemplate. True it is, that 
he who would save his life shall lose it ; 
for the existence of such a being as 
Cornaro is not comparable day for day 
with that of an active man. When the 
element of intensity is taken into con- 
sideration, there is perhaps very much 
less difference between the quantities 
lived by various men than would appear 
from the simple record of time. But 
whilst it is not for the men of to-day 
to cherish the search for elixirs of life, 
nor to desire nor endeavour to become 
centenarians, there is yet a longevity 
which they can most materially influence 
—which they can check or extend by 
deliberate acts most directly, having it 
in their power to add years, hundreds 
of years, of life to the community—of 
active, vigorous life, too, not such as the 
common seeker of longevity would gain ; 
and this longevity it is no Jess our 
interest than our duty to work for. Men 
can diminish the mortality of popula- 
tions by attention to simple laws of 
health, and, by increasing the average 
longevity, give that increased happiness 
and prosperity which security of life and 
health brings. It is in sanitary action 
that the elixir vite has been discovered 
in these days, which, though it perhaps 
has not as yet increased the roll of 
centenarians, has no limit to its opera- 
tions, until the time shall have come 
when man will no longer, as Buffon said, 
“die of disappointment,” but “attain 
everywhere a hundred years.” 
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Sparx has been too prone to date her 
literature from 1500, the birth-year 
of Charles V., to place her chief pride 
in a period whose splendours and 
triumphs have proved more fatal to her 
as a nation than even Napoleonic 
conquests to France. It is now 300 
years since the military resources and 
vast dominion of Charles V. enabled 
a despotic government to ride rough- 
shod over the vigorous parliamen- 
tary institutions, the ancient forms 
of municipal government, and tradi- 
tions of local independence so dear to 
medieval Spain. It is now more than 
300 years since the discovery of the 
New World stirred in the entire people 
that haste to grow rich, that passion 
for material luxury which more than 
any other form of national infatuation 
deadens patriotism and political life. 
Like France, Spain sold her birthright. 
To freedom, the impalpable yet all-sus- 
taining, she preferred what the tongue 
could taste and the hand grasp. And 
she had her reward. Her golden age 
over, and the successors of Philip IT. on 
the throne, Spain presented the pitiable 
spectacle of a country from which all 
possibilities of, and motives to, greatness 
had disappeared. Her writers, men 
without enthusiasm and without ideas, 
upheld a vapid and Gallicised literature. 
What link of sympathy was there 
between them and the “Poem of the 
Cid,” or any other relic from times 
when Spain was free, and Spaniards 
possessed and maintained passionately 
anoble political creed? ‘ What,” they 
asked, “are these barbarous efforts of 
monks and minstrels to us? La Celes- 
tina' and Boscan are our Pyrrha and 

1 The earliest European drama. It con- 
tains twenty-one acts. The first, extending 


over fifty pages, was written about the middle 
of the fifteenth century, by Rodrigo Cota. 
The other twenty were 
nando 

in 1510. 


composed by Fer- 
le Rojas, who published the whole 
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Deucalion. From them we date; to 
them we look back.” 

As late as 1809 this was, with notable 
exceptions here and there, the general 
drift of influential literary opinion. But 
the last sixty years, as all the world 
knows, have seen great changes in Spain. 
The slowly-growing determination to re- 
gain at least some decent measure of 
political freedom which, during that 
time, has led to innumerable agitations, 
filtering down through all classes of 
society, has exercised a natural and in- 
evitable influence upon literary taste. 
The ancient literature of his country 
has of late years assumed an interest and 
importance in the eyes of a Spaniard 
which may be gauged by such a work 
as the elaborate, monotonously enthusi- 
astic, literary history of Los Rios. At 
the time of the suppression of the 
Religious Orders, many valuable MSS. 
of the pre-Reformation centuries passed 
into foreign hands. It has recently 
been the constant effort and aim of the 
great Spanish libraries and academies to 
trace and regain them. In this lite- 
rary revival, the labours of an _ illus- 
trious scholar whom we shall subse- 
quently mention, have at last borne 
their due fruit. Were Sanchez alive now, 
he would have no reason to com- 
plain of the indifference of his country- 
men to his researches. 

The prospect of affairs in Spain is at 
this moment uncertain and gloomy 
enough. But surely this healthier taste 
in literature, this stir and ripple over 
hitherto stagnant waters, is a hopeful and 
significant sign. The clue to the tangle 
into which political affairs in Spain have 
wound themselves during the blunders 
and chicaneries of over two centuries 
may be hard to find. But that the na- 
tion once more vibrates to the old cries 
and old impulses; that it bows once 
more before the old shrines; that in 
proportion as it emancipates itself from 
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a domineering priesthood and a corrupt 
government, it takes to its heart and 
broods upon the heroes and incidents of 
that grand struggle for liberty and faith 
from which it emerged the first of Euro- 
pean states,—this is a change to be re- 
marked with hope and satisfaction. In 
the sixteenth century the Cid and his his- 
tory were already slightly absurd in the 
eyes of an educated Spaniard. In the 
modern Hymn of Riego, the Campeador 
takes once more his old place, like a 
Frederick Barbarossa come again : 
** Serenos, alegres, valientes, osados, 

Cantamos soldados el himno a la Cid ! 

Que a nuestros accentos, el orbe se admire, 

Y en nosotros mire, los hijos del Cid !” 
The lines read like an echo of the in- 
scription, in strange and mangled Latin, 
which in the early years of the six- 
teenth century still existed in the 
monastery of St. Peter of Cardena :— 
“Quantum Roma potens bellicis extollitur actis, 
Vivax Arcturus sit gloria quanta Bretanis, 


Nobilis e Charolo quam gaudet Francia magno, 
Tantum Iberia divus Cid invictus claret !” 


The “ Poema del Cid”?! is, with the 
exception of two fueros or charters 
granted to the towns of Oviedo and 
Burgos earlier in the twelfth century, 
the oldest Spanish document extant. 
It is also the earliest certain monu- 
ment of Spanish literature. Parts of 
the oldest romances may have been 
composed before it ; the question is still 
being debated. It is certain that no 
part of any romance was committed to 
writing so early. 

That it was ever a popular and well- 
known work in Spain may be doubted, 
since the learned Sanchez, a Spanish 
antiquarian of the last century, well 
versed in the literary history of his 
country, was only first made aware of 
its existence by a casual notice in San- 
doval’s ‘ Fundaciones de San Benito,” 
a ponderous work of the seventeenth 
century. Sandoval, speaking of the 
Benedictine monastery of San Pero de 
Cardena, and of the Cid as connected 

1 First published by Tomaso Antonio San- 


chez, in his ‘* Coleccion de Poesias selectas 
Castellanas anteriores al siglo XV.” 
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with it by legend and history, mentions 
that there exists in the library of a 
monastery at Bivar, ‘‘versos barbares y 
notables,” relating to Ruy Diaz. 

Berganza, also a Church historian, not 
only asserts the existence of the MS., 
but copies a score of lines from it inac- 
curately enough. Sanchez, his anti- 
quarian wits all aglow, seized upon 
this faint scent, and followed it up with 
eagerness. He discovered the MS.: 
where and how he does not tell us, and, 
by means of one Don Eugenio de 
Llaguno, was enabled to read and copy 
it, as he says, with scrupulous exact- 
ness, but as Los Rios,’ the toiling inter- 
minable literary critic of modern times 
asserts, with a certain amount of care- 
lessness. 

Sanchez was induced by the discovery 
to alter the plan of a work he had 


already begun upon the famous letter of 


the Marquis de Santillana (1398-1458), 
relative to Spanish poetry, and to call it 
* Coleccion de Poesias selectas Castella- 
nas anteriores al siglo XV.” In this col- 
lection he placed the “ Poema del Cid” 
first. Thus was this long-forgotten work 
at last given to the world in 17—? 
Over its dusty pages, covered with long 
thin characters, Berganza and Sandoval 
had, perhaps, each spent an inquiring 
half-hour, but till Sanchez set to work 
upon it, its contents had never been 
fully investigated, since the day when 
Juan Ulibarri, a literary hack of the 
sixteenth century, having by some 
means or other come to know of the 
existence of the MS., came to Bivar 
and took a copy of it. This was in 
1598. Ulibarri had no doubt observed 
the ready sale which the printers of 
Seville and Valladolid found for nume- 
rous editions of the different Chroni- 
cles of the Cid, and imagined that the 
poem might turn out an equally profit- 
able speculation. That he was not 


1 «Historia Critica de la Literatura Espaii- 
ola.” A valuable and complete work. Its over- 
powering and ostentatious orthodoxy, both in 
literary and theological opinion, makes it 
often tedious, and the style is laboured and 
confused. But to anyone seeking matter and 
information Los Rios’s book is indispensable. 
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actuated by a purely literary motive is 
evident from the badness of the copy. 
It is a performance so absolutely devoid 
of any signs of culture and intelligence 
in the author, that one is almost irri- 
tated into attributing to him the muti- 
lations of the original MS., the bar- 
barous cuttings and clippings to which 
much of the uncertainty which prevails 
as to the date and authorship of 
the poem is no doubt due. Happily, 
some lucky chance intervened, and 
spared the world a specimen of edito- 
rial stupidity, which would have even 


surpassed the edition of the great 
Chronicle of Alfonso, by Florian 


d’Occampo, in 1541. 

That the Poem was neither generally 
popular, as were the romances, nor 
generally known and esteemed by the 
learned, as were the poems of Gonzalez 
de Berceo, appears then from these 
two facts, that only two MSS. of it 
exist, and that it is mentioned by no 
Spanish writer before Sandoval. That 
it proved very useful to the com- 
pilers of the two great chronicles of 
the Cid! cannot be doubted. Whole 
passages of the poem are transcribed 
word for word in both the “Cronica 
General” of Alfonso X., and in the 
Chronicle of the Cid, generally known 
as the “Cardena Chronicle.” In 
fact, the chronicles superseded the 
poem. Had the chronicles never been 
written, the poem must have lived on as 
the necessary food and source of the 
romances, and would, when the six- 
teenth century, the epoch of intelligent 
criticism, arrived, have been, as they 
were, edited, printed, and generally dis- 
tributed. Instead of this, when in the 
thirteenth century Alfonso the Wise had 
extracted from the poem all the histo- 
rical information it had to give, and em- 
bodied it in his “ Cronica General,” the 
MS. of Bivar fell into general and com- 
plete oblivion. Its author had built his 
hopes of immortality rather upon the 


1 The first is contained in the fourth part of 
the great ‘‘Cronica General de Espaiia,” by 
Alfonso X. (died 1284). The second is a garbled 
and interpolated copy of the first, probably a 
century later. 
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historical usefulness of his work than 
upon its poetic worth. Short-sighted 
and over-conscientious juglar! Pos- 
terity took him at his word, got out of 
him what he offered, and left the real 
harvest of his genius unreaped. Strange 
to say, the publication of the poem 
excited no great interest in Spain. It 
seemed as if the spirit of Santillana, 
that autocrat of letters who pronounced 


the reciters and composers of the 
popular cantares “ infamous,” still 
reigned among Spanish literati. Re- 
garding polish and a refined style 
as the objects of poetical art, they 


looked with contempt and something 
of shame on those rude productions of 
their country’s infancy. The Quevedo 
school of the eighteenth century could 
hardly be expected to appreciate the 
Poem of the Cid. But in this state of 
things foreign scholarship came to the 
aid of the Cid and his chronicler. 
German critics were quick to recognize 
the value and beauty of the new dis- 
covery. Under the clumsy garments 
of an unformed language, and a style 
simple to barbarism, they discerned a 
genuine force and vigour, faithful por- 
traiture of a bygone state of society, and 
even at times a dramatic capacity well 
worthy of notice. Not that German 
opinion was then, or has ever been 
since, unanimous on the subject of the 
Cid and the records concerning him. 
As might be expected from the genius 
of the country, the question speedily 
became not a literary but an historical 
one, not “how are these things treated ?” 
but “are these things so?” Conde? 


1 This brilliant and distinguished man (1398 

1458) was the pupil ‘and friend of the famous 
Villena, patron of Aragonese and Provengal 
poetry. He has left little behind him worthy oi 
the splendid reputation he enjoyed during his 
lifetime, and is chiefly remembered by his 
letter to the Constable of Portugal, edited by 
Sanchez, and by various shorter poems, of 
which the exquisite little serranilla, *‘ La 
Finojosa,” may be quoted as an example. 
2 ** Historia de la Dominacion de los Arabes 
en Espajia.” See M. Dozy, ‘‘ Recherches su: 
l’Histoire politique et litteraire de 1|’Espagne 
pendant le Moyen-ige,” for an able if some- 
what violent refutation of Conde. 
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and Masdeu’ were the lights of one 
party, Risco? and Sandoval* of the 
other. While Huber edited the Car- 
dena Chronicle, and Wolff based an 
ingenious hypothesis on the marriage of 
one of the Cid’s daughters as related in 
the Poema, we find the learned Asch- 
bach briefly dismissing the whole sub- 
ject as unworthy of serious considera- 
tion. “A mere myth,” he says, with 
an academic calmness, contrasting well 
with what Huber calls the Cidofobia of 
Rosseuw St. Hilaire and others, “arising 
out of Spanish jealousy of the glory 
acquired by other European nations in 
the Crusades. To square the balance 
they must needs set upa private crusade 
and Godfrey de Bouillon of their own. 
Voila tout !” 

Rodrigo Diaz, called the Cid pro- 
bably from the Moorish # Seid, the lord, 
is the national hero of Spain. He 
is no myth. No Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth has taken him in hand, and 
made him incredible. We know the 
date of his birth, his birth-place, and 
his ancestry. He was descended from 
one Layn Calvo, one of the two alcaldes 
chosen on the death of Pelagius to 
govern and protect the infant Christian 
kingdom. Legends of his daring head- 
strong boyhood are preserved in the “ Ro- 
mances,” and in the “Cronica Rimada del 
Cid,” discovered by M. Francisque Michel 
in the Bibliotheque Impériale. We 
find him represented as an uncurbed for- 
ward youth, bitterly resenting the out- 
ward marks of homage demanded of him 
by King Ferdinand, and rating his father 
soundly for yielding to them. While still 
a lad, according to the famous tradition 
worked out by Corneille, he slew his 
father’s enemy, Gomez, the Conde Lozano, 
and boldly carried off Ximena, the 
daughter of the murdered man,—a cu- 
riously-imagined character, — who ob- 
tains from the king, as Roderic’s punish- 


1 ** Refutacion critica de la Historia leonesa 
del Cid.” ‘*Conde et Masdeu,” says Dozy, 
quoting from Goethe, “l'un des deux fréres 
brisait des pots, l'autre des cruches. Ménage 
ruineux !” 

2 ** Ta Castilla y el mas famoso Castellano.” 
Madrid: Riseo. 1792. 

3 “* Los cinco Reyes,” &c. 





ment for her father’s murder, a promise 
that the culprit shall be compelled to 
marry her. Unluckily for the vraisem- 
blance of Corneille’s famous tragedy, there 
is not a shred of historical foundation 
for this strange legend. As it originally 
stood in the “Romances,” and in the 
play by Guillen de Castro, from which 
Corneille took his “Cid,” it seems to us 
utterly barbarous and revolting. But 
the delicate artistic perceptions and fine 
taste of the French dramatist have 
transformed it into one of those fine 
stories whose very outline moves, fraught, 
as we feel it to be, with infinite possi- 
bilities of passion and beauty. 

Ximena, daughter of the Count of 
Asturias, the Cid’s real wife, whose 
marriage contract with him we actually 
possess, is a much more prosaic and 
probable personage. On the death of 
Ferdinand I. in 1065, the Cid entered 
the service of Sancho, the eldest son, 
who under his father’s will inherited 
Castile, while Leon fell to Alfonso, 
and Gallicia to Garcia. Sancho, pos- 
sessed with an insatiable appetite for 
his brother’s possessions, passed his brief 
reign in the field. Alfonso was driven 
from Leon, and Garcia from Gallicia. 
In all this the Cid assisted ; but when 
Sancho, having dispossessed his brothers, 
turned his eyes towards his sister’s ap- 
panage, and set out to besiege Donna 
Urraca in her town of Zamora, tradi- 
tion asserts that the Cid held back, 
loth to help in injuring an old play- 
fellow, and left Sancho to manage the 
expedition for himself. Fortune turned 
against the rapacious monarch; he was 
assassinated before the walls of Zamora 
by one Vellido Dolfos, and Alfonso of 
Leon, then an exile at Toledo under 
Moorish protection, succeeded to the 
throne of Castile. The Cid, suspecting 
treachery, required him to take an oath 
at his coronation that he had had no hand 
in his brother’s death, and was powerful 
enough to enforce his demand. Alfonso 
took the oath, but hated the Cid thence- 
forward. For some years after his acces- 
sion, however, he did not feel strong 
enough to revenge himself, and indeed 
endeavoured to propitiate his audacious 
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and too powerful vassal by offering him 
his cousin Ximena in marriage. The 
marriage took place July 19th, 1074, and 
Alfonso fondly imagined that he had 
thus permanently attached the dreaded 
captain to his interests. But the Cid 
pursued the forays and expeditions which 
had made him famous, as independently 
as before, till in 1076 Alfonso, unable 
any longer to support so formidable “a 
brother near the throne,” and strong 
enough at last to revenge his old grudge, 
banished him from the kingdom of Cas- 
tile, giving him nine days in which to 
leave the country. Two reconciliations, 
two fresh exiles of the impracticable vas- 
sal, follow quickly; and it is with the 
third exile that the Poem of theCid opens. 

An important question here arises, 
though want of space forbids us to do 
more than indicate the answer. What is 
the amount of our historical information 
about the Cid? What is the verdict of 
history upon him? Few controversies 
have been waged more fiercely; few are 
more unprofitable to the student. A 
long line of sceptical writers, from Perez 
de Guzman in the fifteenth century to 
Conde, Aschbach, and Rosseuw St. 
Hilaire in the nineteenth, have criticized 
the Cid, and done their best to criti- 
cize him away; the defence, on the 
other hand, culminating in Huber and 
Dozy. We can do no more here than 
give names, and once for all state our 
considered opinion that the defence 
triumphs over the attack. With Huber 
we should especially wish, after an ex- 
amination of the copy, apparently 
unique in England, in the British 
Museum, to defend the genuineness of 
the Latin Chronicle, printed by Risco 
at the end of his book, “Castilla y el 
mas famoso Castellano,” which, with the 
Chronicle of Lucas, Bishop of Tuy, the 
Annales Toledanos (1247), the Chronicle 
of Roderic, Archbishop of Toledo (1283), 
forms the principal material on the 
Spanish side for our historical know- 
ledge of the Cid. More interesting, 
but, of course, more intense in their 
partisan spirit, and therefore less 
trustworthy, are the records of the 
Arabic historians. Here we have not 
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only fresh light thrown upon the man, 
but another man altogether, a blood- 
thirsty tyrant without either enthusiasm 
or fanaticism to ennoble his life of 
plunder and violence, endowed with 
the cunning of the Asiatic and the 
headlong daring of the Teuton, careless 
of his word, his honour, and his 
country. Thus, with a pen dipped in 
gall, do the Arabic writers almost in- 
variably describe him. They have a 
little overshot the mark. By the bitter- 
ness of their hatred one may measure the 
power and greatness of him who excited 
it. By it also one may estimate aright the 
common reproach advanced against the 
Cid by foreign historians, that he plun- 
dered and fought Moors and Christians 
alike. Ifon the one hand his memory 
has been handed down to universal 
veneration, and on the other to univer- 
sal terror and loathing, it can scarcely 
be a matter of doubt of which cause he 
was in reality the zealous and determined 
champion, and of which the inveterate 
foe. But this charge, like many others, 
is one of ignorance, founded on a total 
misconception of the state of Spanish 
society and Spanish custom in the Middle 
Ages. 

In one Arabic writer a native percep- 
tion of the heroic greatly modifies the 
force of national prejudice. After re- 
lating his exploits against the Moors, 
Ibn-Bassam of Seville (1110) says of 
the Cid :— 

“ However, this man, the scourge of his 
time, was, by his love for glory, by the prudent 
firmness of his character, and by his heroic 
courage, a miracle of the Lord! .. . Victory 
always followed the banner of Roderic (may 
the curse of Allah light upon him !) . . . It is 
said also, that books were studied in his 
amend he had read to him the deeds and 
1istories of the brave men of Arabia, and when 
they reached the history of Mohallab, he was 
thrown into an ecstasy and filled with admi- 
ration for this hero.” 

In both the “Cronica General de 
Espafia” of Alfonso X., and the “Chronica 
del Cid,” published by Huber, at Heidel- 
berg, in 1841, there is no doubt a large 
residuum of historical truth, but at the 
time these were written (and we hold 
that there is no important difference of 
age between the two), history was already 
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fast passing into romance and tradition, 
and a newer and more interesting Cid 
than that of the Latin Chronicle was 
becoming dear to Spain. 

From what has been said, it will be 
seen that there does exist material for 
scientific historical treatment of the Cid 
and his doings. But such an undertak- 
ing would be a weary and barren one. 
Even in the twelfth century, the true 
Cid had become too tame a personage 
for Spanish enthusiasm. <A golden mist 
of romance gathered round him: the 
true outlines, grand already, attained 
heroic bulk ; the rude warrior of the 
eleventh century was transformed into 
something more in accordance with the 
courteous and generous ideal of chivalry. 
Why should modern criticism resusci- 
tate what Spain has willingly let die? 
And, perhaps, after all, the voice of 
popular enthusiasm is the truest. His- 
tory may recount accurately battles, 
sieges, and enactments; she cannot 
preserve to us character, personality,— 
that magnetic something which attaches 
man to man, and which is best expressed 
and longest lived in the utterances of the 
simple and the uneducated. Go to the 
Latin Chronicle by all means, if your 
desire is to gain historical information con- 
cerning Spain in the eleventh century, 
but tothe “ Poema del Cid” if your object 
is to make acquaintance with a hero. 

What, then, is the “ Poema del Cid ?” 

Is it a mere rhymed chronicle, as 
Bouterwek asserts? By no means. 
The life of the Cid as such is not the 
object of the author. Compare it with 
any chronicle, rhymed or prose, and 
you will perceive the difference at once. 
The proposition of the Poem is “to 
show to what great honour the family 
of the Cid attained through his mighty 
deeds.”! For this end the juglar takes 
the most brilliant and best-known period 
in the history of his hero,—that termi- 
nating in the capture of Valencia,— 
and tacks on to it the famous legend of 
the marriage of the Infantes of Carrion 
with the Cid’s daughters. He tells his 
story, indeed, with the scrupulous exact- 


1 F. Wolff: ‘Ueber die Romanzen Poesie 
der Spanier.” Wiener Jahrbuch, 1847. 


ness and tedious detail of an historian : 
of this mistaken conscientiousness of his, 
which makes the Poem in so many 
places read like an abridged Chronicle, 
we shall have more to say hereafter. 
But it is certain that the author, 
though loaded with heavy and un- 
necessary burdens, knows perfectly 
well what way he is travelling ; he is 
no monkish chronicler with talents 
and feelings tamed down to the dull 
level of his life, he is a poet by profes- 
sion, a juglar accustomed to the open 
air and freedom, and to contact with 
nature and men under circumstances 
most favourable to the poetic impulse 
within him. <A juglar sang, he did 
not chronicle. And that the author of 
the Poem was a juglar, that is to say a 
travelling and reciting minstrel, appears 
from the direct references to his audience: 
in every page: “ You will see ;” “ You 
will hear ;” “Now I will tell you ;” 
“Sirs, it is a fearful thing to want 
bread,” and so on. 

Is it an ancient romance ¢ 

Certainly not. The metre — rough 
Alexandrine,—the structure, style, and 
great length of the composition, have 
nothing whatever in common with the 
popular romance. No, the “ Poema 
del Cid” is neither a chronicle nor 
a romance. It is a cantar de gesta, 
a chanson de geste like the Chanson 
de Roland, a rough epic fulfilling 
epical conditions in so far that it 
treats a great subject, and possesses 
a primitive unity of composition. It 
was recited before an audience, but it 
was evidently not extempore. It was 
carefully prepared beforehand, no doubt 
after French models. Its more or less 
artificial structure gives us some clue to 
the circumstances under which it was 
composed. That it was not intended 
for the simple and ignorant is evident. 
The people never sang it—the rough 
French metre would have come strangely 
to their ears and tongues. Piquancy, 
pointedness, concentration—these are 
the qualities which attract the popular 
fancy, and catch the popular memory; 
and though not wanting in the Poema, 
they are not sufficiently evidenced in it 
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to atone for its great length and foreign 
form. The Poem of the Cid is the 
ambitious effort of some juglar better 
educated than the rest of his class; as 
far as its general structure is concerned 
—in nothing else—an imitation from 
the Provencal, and intended for the 
edification of a refined and courtly au- 
dience upon some great occasion of 
public rejoicing: some royal marriage 
perhaps, in which either bride or bride- 
groom claimed descent from the Cid 
Campeador through one or other of his 
famous daughters. There were three 
such marriages in Spain between 1130 
and 1150. Upon what occasion could 
such a poem be more appropriately com- 
posed and recited? In the legend which 
recounts the discomfiture of the Infantes 
of Carrion, what delicate, indirect flat- 
tery to the bride! Or ifit were the bride- 
groom in whose veins ran the heroic 
blood of Ruy Diaz, would not the 
history of the struggles, conquests, and 
honours of his ancestor naturally sug- 
gest itself to the juglar as the subject 
best calculated to excite his favour and 
provoke his bounty? Adopting some 
such supposition as this, we come to 
understand how it is that the poem, 
though evidently and beyond all ques- 
tion the work of a juglar, one of the 
creators and supporters of the poesia 
vulgar, yet presents many features in 
common with the poesia erudita whose 
cultivation was till the fifteenth century 
at least exclusively in the hands of the 
clergy. 

Such a theory, too, affords all the 
support which conjecture can to the 
general opinion of critics as to the date 
of the Poem, founded upon its language 
and internal evidence. This general 
opinion of critics, however, has not 
been arrived at without much dis- 
puting. In the MS. itself the date 
stands suo—mill é cc. xlv. Here, it is 
easy to see, is endless food for conjec- 
ture. Was the vacant space erased 
by the copyist himself, finding he had 
put in a‘c’ too much? was it intended 
to be occupied by an ‘é’ of conjunction 
between the hundreds and tens, part of 
the date being verbally expressed, or 


was it merely the work of some meddling 
curioso anxious to give the MS. a greater 
antiquity than it really possessed? Let 
it be understood of course that whether 
the MS. be thirteenth or fourteenth 
century work, the question of its date 
has nothing whatever to do with the 
antiquity of the Poem itself. The 
“Pero Abbat” who signs it is copyist, 
not author. The inscription at the end 
runs thus :—* Per Abbat le escribio! en 
el mes de Mayo, en era de milléce . xlv. 
afos.” There is something suggestive 
in it. We can see him, the good 
abbot, with quiet studious brows, 
bending over his parchment through 
the glowing May-mornings; we can 
well imagine him endued with a 
great heart, since he can toil so 
patiently for the preservation of great 
deeds. But we know that it was not here 
that the Poem of the Cid sprang into 
being. This “Abbat” is not the warlike 
author of a warlike poem—a rude epie 
alive from end to end with the clash 
of arms, palpitant even in its dullest 
page with the excitement of battle and 
the enthusiasm of hero-worship. It is 
from a fresher, wilder life than that of 
the cloister that such work springs. 
When Sanchez first published the 
Poem, critics called the metre Alexan- 
drine, and in spite of recent objections 
no better name has yet been found for 
it. Whether Alexandrine or not, it was 
of French origin; no such metre was 
indigenous to Spain. The language of 
the Poem was of course in a highly 
barbarous and unsettled state. The 
want of Verbindungswirte, without 
which no language is favourable to 
literary purposes, is everywhere mani- 
fest, and the grammatical forms are 
irregular and capricious. But in its 
racy idiomatic roughness there lies a 
curious charm ; it is to the dull Spanish 
of to-day, French in construction and 
in spirit, what the dash and sparkle of 
a Westmoreland beck are to the sluggish 
monotony of a Midland river. Nearly 


1 Escribir in the Spanish of the Middle Ages 
meant to copy ; for composing, hacer or fer 
was used. Thus Berceo begins a poem: 
“* Quiero fer una prosa,” &c, 
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250 years before Chaucer and the Can- 
terbury Tales, this Spanish juglar put 
pen to paper, fighting his difficulties 
like a man, and aman of genius. And 
his name is irrecoverably lost. It has 
not even come down to us doubtfully, 
like Homer ; neither popular legend nor 
clerical tradition preserves it. In the 
MS. itself the opening leaves, which 
according to M. Damas-Hinard contained 
the name of the author, are wanting, 
and we have no evidence, subsequent or 
contemporary, wherewith to fill up the 
gap. Among the signatures to the 
Fuero de los Francos, in 1136, the 
French critic finds the name of “ Pallea 
juglar,” and points out the coincidence 
of date. But, alas! there were many 
juglares in Spain in the year of grace 
1136. 

The opening passage abruptly intro- 
duces us to the Cid at the moment 
when, a banished and impoverished 
man, he turns back on the threshold 
of his native Bivar, and takes a last look 
at the familiar spots left so desolate. 
He sees the rooms empty, the windows 
open, the mews without falcons, the 
stalls without steeds, and it grieved him 
much. But my Cid spoke well and 
calmly: “Thanks be to God! It is 
my evil enemies who have wrought me 
this harm.” ‘Then he goes out into the 
wide world, turning his steps towards 
the battle-ground of the border. The 
first day’s journey brings him to Burgos. 
Here a letter from the king has preceded 
his arrival, and he finds every house 
closed against him. The inhabitants 
sympathise with him entirely, but they 
dare not disobey the king’s command. 
Denied shelter and admittance every- 
where else, he rides on to the church of 
Sancta Maria, performs his orisons before 
the high altar, and then with his little 
company wends his way to the plain 
outside the city, and pitches his tent 
there. He and his followers are sup- 
plied with food during their stay by one 
Martin Antolinez, a Burgalese, who 
finally enrols himself among the Cid’s 
companions. The poet sketches the 
character of this new recruit in a lively 
account of a business negotiation con- 


ducted by him on the Cid’s behalf. 
The Campeador, like all other heroes, 
past and present, has but little of this 
world’s wealth. Money is greatly 
needed ; must in fact be had; and the 
ready wits of Martin Antolinez quickly 
devise a way of obtaining it. Two chests 
are filled with sand. Martin takes them 
to two Jew money-lenders in Burgos, 
persuades them that they contain the 
plate and valuables of the Cid, and 
finally induces them to advance a round 
sum of money on the security of the 
chests. He binds them down not to 
open them for the space of two years. 
At the end of that time, if the money 
be not forthcoming, they may examine 
their contents. There is a great amount 
of quiet humour in the telling of the 
story. _ Considered as an act of the Cid, 
it seems to our modern notions a strange 
piece of work. But in those days all 
was fair in the case of a Jew. The Cid’s 
word was security enough, and at the 
end of the appointed time the sum was 
duly repaid. Having thus obtained 
money for his most pressing necessities, 
the Cid sets off for the monastery of St. 
Peter of Cardena, where are his wife and 
daughters. The meeting and the part- 
ing on the following day are related 
with a simplicity which disregards effect, 
and yet produces it. The courtyard of 
the old monastery; the Abbot Don 
Sancho standing near; the group of 
armed men in the background ; and in 
the centre the Cid, surrounded by his 
wife and daughters, overcome and well- 
nigh unmanned by the bitterness of the 
parting,—all this the author sketches 
for us in a few rough strong touches. 
There is genuine pathos in Ximena’s 
grief. Her confession of faith as she 
kneels before the altar, praying for the 
safety of her “good Campeador,” has 
the ring of true devotion. The last 
moments are especially well given. The 
Cid, roused by the exhortations of one 
of his knights, at length tears himself 
from Ximena, and, with a last com- 
mendation of her and his children to the 
care of the good abbot, throws himself 
on his horse and rides off. At Cardena 
he had greatly added to his strength, 
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and on setting out from thence finds 
himself the leader of three hundred tried 
knights, besides foot-soldiers and other 
valiant men. 

On the third day they cross the 
Douro in boats, and on the night of the 
fourth halt on the south side of the 
Sierra de Miedes and hold a council of 
war. Beneath, in the plain lies the 
Moorish fortress of Casteion. It is 
decided that the Cid, with a hundred of 
his knights, shall lie in ambush till a 
favourable opportunity arrives for at- 
tacking it, while the other two hundred 
set off on an a/gara, or plundering expe- 
dition, into the neighbouring country. 
Here is a little bit of graphic description : 


‘* Now breaks the dawn, and comes the 
morning. The sun arises. Dios! how glori- 
ously he shone! In Casteion all were astir. 
The gates are open: men pass out, some to 
their daily labours, some to look after their 
estates. All are gone; they have left the 
gates wide open: but few people remain in 
Casteion.” 


How the scene shapes itself before 
ene! The fertile land, the southern 
sky, the grey walls of the fortress rising 
amid olive-groves, and pastures where 
the cattle wander slowly through the 
morning mists, the open gates, the 
careless security and peace in which all 
is wrapped ; then a speck in the dis- 
tance,—a cloud of dust,—a clatter of 
horses’ hoofs through the deserted gate- 
way,—and the Cid swoops down upon 
his prey ! 

From Casteion the Cid makes his way 
steadily and surely into the very heart 
of the Morisma. The poet, for the most 
part, contents himself with a bare enu- 
meration of his conquests. There is a 
passage, however, describing the fight 
before Alcocer, which is worth quoting. 
The Cid has taken the place by stra- 
tagem, and shut himself up in it. Two 
Moorish kings, sent by the King of 
Valencia, come with a considerable force, 
and lay siege to the fortress. ‘Three 
weeks pass. Water fails the three 
hundred ; bread runs short; the case 
looks hopeless. Then the Cid calls his 
men together, and holds a council with 
them, in which it is decided to attempt 












an attack on the Moorish force. The 
Moorish sentinels seeing the movement, 
hasten to the camp to report it. In- 
stantly all is bustle among the Moors, 
who, as the poet takes care to inform 
us, were a very large and powerful host. 
Pero Bermuez, the Cid’s  standard- 
bearer, draws his master’s attention to 
the commotion, and urges an immediate 
attack. The Cid is opposed; would 
fain remain quiet, and let the enemy 
begin. But Pero Bermuez ‘could not 
bear it.” 

***God protect you, good Campeador! I go 
to bear your standard into the midst of yonder 


troop.’ Said the Campeador, ‘ Not so, for the 
love of God !?” 


But Bermuez will not listen. On 


he spurs into the middle of the fray. 


The Moors close round him. He bears 
himself bravely; but the odds are 
fearful. 


“Said the Campeador, ‘ Let us rescue him, 
brave knights.’ They hold their shields breast- 
high ; the pennous float out bravely. Bending 
their heads nigh to the saddle-bow, they go, 
their hearts strong to smite the foe. With 
a loud voice = the born-in-happy-hour, 
‘Strike them, knights! Have at them, for 
the love of God! I am Ruy Diaz, the Cid 
Campeador!’ All bear towards the spot 
where is Pero Bermuez. Three hundred 
lances are they ; each has its pennon. Each 
of them kills a Moor ; each with a single blow. 
At the second charge they make their number 
is not diminished. Then might you see many 
a lance rising and falling, many a buckler 
ete and dinted, many a false cuirass 
oosened, many a white pennon stained with 
blood, many a good horse wandering without 
its master. The Moors cry, ‘ Mahomet!’ 
The Christians, ‘St. James!’ In a little 
space thirteen hundred Moors lie dead.” 


After the battle, when the plunder is 
divided, the Cid sends a large share of 
it to the King Alfonso, with a loyal and 
a friendly greeting. In this turbulent 
spasm of the eleventh century, Chris- 
tianity is a deep reality even among 
warriors. It is possible even for the 
stormy and passionate to pardon an in- 
jury, to requite injustice with good. 
Neither the poet nor the Cid make 
much of this act; it has a simple 
pathetic suggestiveness of its own. 

Various little heroic episodes follow, 
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which we must pass over lightly. He 
meets and conquers his old enemy the 
Count of Barcelona, who is full of sullen 
despair at being beaten by such ‘ill- 
shod vagabonds,” and full of distrust of 
the Cid’s promise of liberty for himself. 
“‘ He was in fear lest the Cid should repent 


him ; a thing which the glorious one would 
not have done for all the world’s wealth. For 
never did he any disloyalty.” 

So, struggling and successful, he tends 
always southwards; takes Murviedro, 
and confronts Valencia. The story of 
the siege that follows is naturally the 
climax of this fighting division of the 
Poem. The Cid gradually cuts off the 
city’s supplies by sea and land. Food 
fails the people ; famine begins to stare 
them in the face. ‘ Sirs,” exclaims the 
poet, appealing to his audience, “it is a 
fearful thing to want bread, to see our 
wives an¢ children dying of hunger.” 

“** Let us send for help,’ they said, ‘to the 
King of Morocco, and to those of Monte 
Claros.’ But none gave them counsel, none 


came to help them. My Cid knew it, and it 
pleased him well.” 


We watch the reinforcements pouring 
in from Navarre, from Aragon, from 
Castile: we watch the nine months’ 
siege, the surrender, the triumphal entry 
of the Christians,—when the work is 
ended, the fond turning of the hero's 
heart homewards, his sending of Minaya 
to King Alfonso with an offering of a 
hundred horses, and a prayer for the 
presence of Ximena and her children. 
The prayer succeeds, and there follows 
a picturesque description of the meeting 
in Valencia: how the Cid takes them 
to the highest point “whence their 
lovely eyes behold the city and the sea.” 
The gaiety and gladness of the situation 
carry you away. It is impossible not 
to sympathise with the joy of the noble 
pair, and to rejoice at the well-deserved 
good fortune of the Cid Campeador. 

Now the plot thickens. ‘The author 
begins slowly to shift his scenery for 
the last act of the play. The Infantes 


of Carrion loom in the distance, indis- 
tinctly at first ; all you know of them is 
from hearsay. Dissipated, ill-conditioned 
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youths, hangers-on to the courtof Alfonso 
VI., they begin to think of making use 
of the rich and powerful Ruy Diaz. He 
has two daughters ; the king shall help 
them to make these maidens serve as 
stepping-stones for the advancement of 
the House of Carrion. Accordingly, at a 
meeting on the banks of the Tagus, the 
king takes the Cid aside and broaches the 
question to him. There is a touch of 
rough pathos in the Campeador’s reply. 
Startled, astonished, evidently not over- 
pleased, he yet submits without demur 
to the will of his suzerain. His daugh- 
ters, he says, are scarcely of marrying 
years, their days are few, their stature 
small. The Infantes of Carrion are great 
and wealthy; they might look higher 
than the daughters of Rodriguez. 
But— 


“T and they depend upon your grace. 
Behold them in your hand, Donna Elvira and 
Donna Sol ; bestow them as it pleases you; I 
am conteut.” 


The king calls the Infantes, the agree- 
ment is made, and with sunrise next 
morning the Campeador, accompanied 
by his future sons-in-law and some of 
the knights of Alfonso’s train, as wed- 
ding guests, sets out on his return to 
Valencia. His daughters receive the 
news with natural elation. 
Rank and riches, what more do the 
young and inexperienced desire? Xi- 
mena submits without a word either of 
inquiry or expostulation. We see in 
her behaviour one of the many traces 
in the Poem of that Eastern view of the 
position of women which throughout 
strikes one curiously. Ximena kneels 
when she addresses her lord, she kisses 
his hand, obeys in silence ; occasionally 


he bears 


she ventures to encourage, never to 
advise. How unlike the world of 


chivalry with its queens of beauty, its 
system of “ mistresses” and its universal 
extravagant exaltation of women! ‘This 
feature of the Poem would alone testify 
to its antiquity. 

Next we have a quaint betrothal 
scene, followed by a short marriage ser- 
vice in the newly-consecrated cathedral, 
and the thing is done. Valencia rings 
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with merriment and feasting for fifteen 
days, at the end of which time the 
wedding guests take their departure 
loaded with gifts. The Infantes Fer- 
nando and Diego stay behind, and live 
with their wives in Valencia a merry 
two years. With this, the first part of 
the Poem concludes. ‘ The coplas,” says 
the author, “‘ of this cantar come here 
to an end. May the Lord and all his 
saints protect you!” 

From this point to the end of the 
Poem the narrative is distinguished by 
a raciness and strength of colouring, of 
which the traces hitherto have been few 
and far between. It is the same hand, 
but working with greater freedom and 
boldness. Released in some measure 
from the trammels of historical veracity, 
the juglar feels himself henceforth more 
at liberty to follow the impulses of his 
own fancy. A certain broad and child- 
like humour plays over the whole. The 
Infantes of Carrion are a relief both to 
the poet and his readers. What sport 
he makes of them, what malice there is, 
what political animus in his representa- 
tion of them! In his contempt for 
their cowardice, and in his hatred of 
their cruelty, how naively he reveals to 
us in himself those generous qualities 
which have at all times formed the 
strength of the Castilian character ! 

First, we have the episode of the lion. 
While the Campeador slept and rested 
in his chair one day, a tame lion 
escaped from its cage and strode into 
the hall. Great was the fear of the 
Infantes. One of them crept under my 
Cid’s chair, so great was his terror; the 
other fled, saying, “ Never shall I see 
Carrion more,” and hid himself behind 
a wine-press. At last my Cid awoke, 
and learning the cause of the commo- 
tion, approached the lion, and, unarmed 
and single-handed, led him back to his 
cage. When he asked for his sons-in- 
law, they could not be found. They 
were called, but none answered. 

“When at last they were discovered, they 
came, but without colour. You never heard 
such jesting as there was in all the court.” 

But the Infantes’ nerves were destined 
to be still more rudely tried. Bucar, 
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king of Morocco, had by this time 
reached Valencia with his enormous 
army, and pitched his camp before it. 


The Cid and all his men are light of 


heart, thinking of the plunder to be 
gained; but the Infantes are by no 
means so well satisfied. Their consult- 
ations together are overheard and 
reported to the Cid, who sends for 
them, and with a mixture of mirth and 
vexation tells them that he has no wish 
to force them into the battle. Let 
them, if they like it better, stay at home 
and take care of their wives. However, 
the Infantes make strenuous protesta- 
tions, screw their courage to the stick- 
ing-point, and set out with the rest. 
Pero Bermuez, by command of the Cid, 
looks after them for a while, but, dis- 
gusted with their conduct in an early 
stage of the contest, flatly refuses at last 
to have anything more to do with them, 
and they are left to their own devices, 
which the poet does not trouble himself 
to describe. After a fierce fight, the 
Moors, scattered and broken, fly in all 
directions. The Cid sets off in hot 
pursuit of the king Bucar. Here are 
some touches by turns humorous and 
grim :— 

“*Ha! Bucar, that hast come from beyond 
sea, now thou seest thyself in the company of 
the Cid of the long beard. Turn and salute 
him ; let us swear a compact of friendship.’ 
But Bucar answered, ‘ May the Lord confound 
such friendship ! Thou holdest a naked sword 
in thy hand. I see thee pricking thy horse— 
it seems to me theu wouldst willingly try it on 
my head. But if my steed bears me surely, 
and makes no stumble, thou wilt not come up 
with me, except in yonder sea.’ Bucar's is a 
good horse, and makes great springs, but 
Babieca is gaining on it. ‘Three arms’ length 
from the sea my Cid came up with Bucar. He 
swung Colada round, gave one great stroke 
+a even to the waist-belt the sword 
descended.” 

Great rejoicings follow this signal 
victory. The plunder is immense, and 
the Infantes would find perfect happi- 
ness in contemplating their share, were 
it not for the universal derision in which 
they are held by the rest of the court. 
Even the frank trust of the Cid, ever 
ready to believe the best concerning 
them, being undeserved, galls them. Se 
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they take counsel together, this “ noble 
pair of brothers,” as the poet ironically 
calls them, and plan a cruel and 
cowardly revenge, the first step in 
which is a request to the Cid that he 
will allow them to return to Carrion 
with their wives. To so natural a 
demand the Cid cannot but accede. He 
loads the Infantes with presents, pro- 
vides them with every necessary for 
the journey, and tenderly commits his 
daughters to their care. On the morn- 
ing of the departure, however, unfavour- 
able omens fill him with misgivings, and 
he privately commissions his nephew, 
Felez Munioz, to accompany his daugh- 
ters to Carrion, and to watch over 
them safely by the way. Then he and 
Ximena take leave of their daughters, 
and the Infantes, already in high spirits, 
earry off their prey. 

After some days’ travelling the forest 
of Corpes is reached, the spot chosen by 
the Infantes for the execution of their 
base and unmanly scheme. The first 
night the whole company encamp in a 
glade beside a clear stream. The 
Infantes show their wives all courtesy 
and attention; all goes smoothly till 
the morning. With the sunrise the 
rest of the company strike the tents, 
load the sumpter-mules, and set for- 
ward on their journey. Only the 
Infantes and their wives remain be- 
hind. Then it fares ill with the young 
Infantas. Their husbands turn upon 
them with insults and gibes: “ Now,” 
say they, ‘“ we will be revenged for the 
adventure of the lion. Never shall you 
see the lands of Carrion. Here we will 
be quit of you for ever.” Donna Sol, 
divining their purpose, appeals against 
the intended wrong with a dignity 
worthy of a hero’s daughter. “ Kill 
us,” she says; “then all men will 
esteem us martyrs, but do not strike 
us. That were an indignity which 
should redound to your dishonour and 
ours.” But all in vain. The Infantes 
tear off their clothes, beat them with 
spurs and bridles, so that they lie at 
last bleeding and unconscious on the 
ground, and then hurry off rejoicing. 
“Now we have avenged our marriages, 
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now we have wiped out the dishonour 
of the lion.” ‘“ What good fortune were 
it,” says the juglar, twice over, wrought 
to excitement by his own narrative, 
“had the Campeador now appeared !” 

But alas! the Campeador is far off, 
and his young daughters lie dying in 
the forest of Corpes. Help, however, 
is near. Felez Munioz, who had 
watched the Infantes with suspicious 
eyes all along, comes back to find his 
cousins bleeding and helpless. By his 
care they are revived and conveyed 
with all possible speed to a castle on 
the banks of the Douro, belonging to 
the king’s sister, Donna Urraca, where, 
carefully nursed and tended, they gra- 
dually recover. 

The news travels quickly to Valencia. 


** When they told it to my Cid, a full hour 
he thought and meditated. Then he raised 
his hand and grasped his beard. ‘ Thanks be 
to Christ who of this world is Lord, for this 
great honour which the Infantes of Carrion 
have done me. By this beard which never man 
plucked, they shall gain little byit! And for 
my daughters, I will marry them well yet !” 


After a touching meeting between 
parents and children, the Cid sends a 
carefully worded message to Alfonso, 
reminding him that the responsibility 
of the marriages rests with him, and 
that from him, therefore, must come the 
vindication of his daughters’? honour. 
Justice, too, he asks, as a vassal has a 
right to ask it of his suzerain ; and for 
the obtaining of it, the assembling of a 
Junta or the Cortes. Alfonso, disturbed 
and remorseful, consents, and summons 
the Cortes. 

We have now arrived at the kernel 
and Hauptsache of the “ Poema del 
Cid.” To this goal the author has been 
striving, to this end building up his 
rough materials all along. There is 
nothing in Spanish literature which 
seems to us more worthy of careful 
consideration than this scene of the 


Cortes. To appreciate it fully, the 
unreflecting, unobserving times in 


which the author lived must be taken 
into account; the insight and truth 
with which he paints and distinguishes 
character will then appear the more 
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remarkable. As we read also, we must 
feel with him the difficulties presented 
by the language, its utter inadequacy to 
meet the needs of poetical expression, 
its barbarism, and clumsiness. All 
these things borne in mind, it is im- 
possible to study these few pages with- 
out ever-increasing admiration for the 
genius which will make itself felt, in 
spite of all obstacles. 

The appointed time is come, and the 
Cortes are assembled at Toledo. The 
Infantes of Carrion, with their relations 
and adherents, are there much against 
their will. The king, with the counts, 
infanzones, and barons of the realm, is 
there also ; only the Cid Campeador is 
wanting. On the fifth day he appears, 
meets the king without the city, and 
passes the night in vigil and prayer in 
the little chapel of St. Servan. All the 
party attend mass before daybreak, after 
which the Cid gives directions to his 


knights concerning their order and 
equipments during the day. He him- 


self dons a dress worthy of a renowned 
and wealthy warrior: “his garments 
seem all gold.” Thus apparelled, 
mounted on Babieca, and followed by 
his captains and a hundred knights 
who carry heavy armour and good 
swords under their furred and em- 
broidered surcoats, he wends his way 
to the hall of the Cortes. All rise at 
his entrance, save those of the party of 
Carrion. The king would fain seat him 
in his own chair, but the Cid, like a 
loyal vassal, declines the proffered 
honour, and takes up a station near 
the throne. Alfonso opens the Cortes 
in a short speech. He is bound, he 
says, as king and suzerain, to see justice 
done among his vassals ; therefore, he 
has summoned this third Cortes of his 
reign. With regard to the question at 
issue, it seems to him best that two 
judges or arbiters should be appointed 
to decide the points in dispute between 
the two parties, and for this purpose he 
names Count Henry and Count Ramon, 
the two greatest dignitaries of his court, 
and who have hitherto taken neither 
side. 


Then the Cid rises. All are silent, 
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expecting perhaps—for Castilian honour 
is sensitive and Spanish passions strong 
—a burst of fierce invective, some words 
at any rate of accusation and defiance. 
No such thing. The Campeador speaks 
with the shrewdness of an advocate 
and the dignity of a knight. When 
the Infantes left Valencia, he says, he 
gave them the two swords of great 
price, Colada and Tizon. Now that they 
are his sons-in-law no longer, they can 
have no claim to them, and he demands 
their restoration. 

The two judges grant the demand, 
and the Infantes, agreeably surprised 
and imagining that no more is required 
of them, willingly render up the swords, 
which as the Cid draws them “light 
up all the court,” so keen are the 
blades, and so rich the chasing of gold 
and precious stones with which they 
are adorned. 

But the Cid speaks further. He 
gave them as his daughters’ dowry 3,000 
marks of silver, They have sent back 
his daughters ; let the dowry also be 
restored. 

To this the Infantes, unprepared and 
dismayed, demur greatly. They have 
given up the swords, they say ; let the 
Cid leave the rest of their property 
alone. But the judgment of the court 
goes against them. “Well,” say they, 
“we will pay him in lands from the 
domains of Carrion.” This is not ad- 
mitted. The money must be paid 
immediately, into the court. The king 
maliciously reminds them that of the 
3,000 marks they two between them 
had generously bestowed upen him 200. 
Seeing it was never theirs to give, he 
will help them so far as to restore the 
200. Finally the Infantes are forced 
to pay the debt in kind, in palfreys, 
mules, rich stuffs,and armour. Surely 
the Cid’s exactions can go no further. 

But once more the Cid rises, His 
demands hitherto had been but prefa- 
tory. It was not in quest of gold he 
had come thither. The chief grievance 
of all had yet to be laid open. 

‘** Mercy, my lord the king, for the love of 
charity! Listen to me, all the court, and let 
your heart grow heavy atmy wrong. ‘Tell me, 
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Infantes, in what have I ever injured you ? 
whether in jest or earnest, or any sort at all, 
tell me—and I will make amends for it here in 
the sight of all the court. Wherefore have you 
thus torn the very coverings from my heart / 
When you !eft Valencia, I gave you my 
daughters with great honour, and possessions 
without number. If you desired them no 
longer, dogs and traitors! why did you take 
them from their fief of Valencia? Why have 
you beaten them with spurs and bridles, and 
left them alone in the forest of Corpes a prey 
to wild beasts and to the birds of the moun- 
tain? If of yourselves you will not make me 
reparation, let this court see to it, let it 
judge between us!” 


The Infantes spring up mocking and 
gibing. Let him take his money and 
be gone ; for his daughters they had a 
right to treat them as they did. Who 


were they to mate with the House of 


Carrion? The Cid, mindful of his 
dignity, puts forward his knights to 
answer for him. Pero Bermuez, the 
Mudo, or Slow-of-Speech, attacks the 
Infantes with rough and caustic irony. 
He reminds them of the adventure of 
the Lion, and details for the amusement 
of the Cortes some incidents in the 
fight with Bucar known hitherto to him 
alone. But the Infantes are still un- 
shamed. Diego says brutally that they 
have nothing to repent them of in their 
treatment of the Infantas, “ Let them 
sigh! The reproach of what we did to 
them will stick to them as long as they 
live !” 

Here Asur Gonzalez of the party of 
Carrion enters, trailing his mantle 
behind him, his face flushed with 
drink and good cheer, and his speech 
quarrelsome and incoherent. 


“Ha, Barons! who will give us news of my 
Cid of Bivar? Is he gone to Riodivirna to 
look after his mills, and count up his meal- 
bags, as is his custom? Who could have put 
it into his head to marry his daughters with 
those of Carrion ?” 


Muno Gustioz replies in a fiery and 
abusive speech, and so the war of words 
runs on. At last an interruption oc- 
curs. Ambassadors from the Infantes 
of Navarre and Aragon enter the hall, 
and ask the hands of the Cid’s 
daughters in marriage for their masters. 
Once more the Cid places his daughters’ 
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fortunes at the disposal of the king; 
and this time a happier and more 
promising agreement is concluded. 
Great is the rejoicing among the Cid’s 
followers at the prospect of so honour- 
able an issue from the troubles and 
affronts of the past; but those of 
Carrion are heavy-hearted. When the 
business of the Cortes is resumed, 
Minaya, “the Cid’s right arm,” taunts 
the Infantes a little with the magnificent 
prospects of their discarded wives, and 
concludes by formally challenging them, 
and one of their adherents to the trial 
by combat. A partisan of Carrion rises 
to reply, but the king peremptorily 
forbids any further altercation. Enough 
of words ; let the combat be arranged, 
and the affair concluded. The Infantes 
ask three weeks’ grace, and that the 
fight shall take place within the terri- 
tories of Carrion; and the king, after 
consulting with the Cid, grants their 
demands. Then the Cid unties his 
beard as a sign that his honour is 
avenged, and takes a loyal and grateful 
leave of his sovereign. 

“The king raised his hand and crossed his 
forehead. ‘ By St. Isidore of Leon! in all 
our lands there is no such trusty baron.’” 


So, honoured and applauded, the Cam- 
peador goes on his way home, back to 
“the fief he has conquered for himself,” 
the sunny sea-bound Valencia. 

The combat follows in due course. It 
is described at length, but the narrative 
offers few points of interest. When the 
Cid is off the stage, the poet does his 
work carelessly, as if only anxious to 
get over the ground. The Cid’s three 
champions are successful, and the In- 
fantes disappear, disgraced and defeated, 
from the scene. The news, borne to 
Valencia, raises the joy of the Cid and 
his companions to its height. 

Time flows gaily on, and at length 
two worthier bridegrooms ride across 
the Glera or plain which surrounds the 
city, and the edifice of the Cid’s fortune 
receives its top stone. 


“See how honour increases to the born-in- 
happy-hour! To-day the kings of Spain are 
his kindred.” 
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Then briefly, as if the glory of the 
hero were so present to him that he 
found it impossible to turn his mind 
to other and sadder thoughts, the poet 
concludes— 

“He passed from this world on the day of 
Pentecost. May Christ grant to him and to 
all of us, righteous and unrighteous, pardon ! ” 

“Here finishes this history. To him who 
wrote this book may God grant paradise. 
Amen.” 

“ Per Abbat wrote it in the month of May, 

a thousand and cc . xlv years.” 
Thus abruptly the Cid vanishes from 
our sight. But the memory retains his 
image still. Valencia with its flat roofs, 
its wide harbour and encircling plains— 
the narrow streets and ancient cathedral 
of Burgos, the quiet cloisters of St. 
Peter of Cardena, the hot strifes and 
fierce passions of the Cortes, all the 
wayward impulses and half-developed 
principles which governed the mind of 
Spain in the eleventh century, they 
are each and all present to our gaze 
and grasp as we close the book. 

Thus we have endeavoured to sufii- 
ciently reproduce the Poem of the Cid, 
for English readers to form an opinion 
as to its literary merits and conditions. 

For ourselves, we can only say that we 
find it by no means an easy compo- 
sition to criticize. As a literary effort, 
it is strikingly unequal. That lamenta- 
ble idea which prevails in times when 
history is still un written,—that the poet 
must be, above all things, a chronicler 
of facts; and that the divine gift of 
speech with which he is endowed 
beyond his fellows has laid upon 
him certain hard and prosaic duties 
towards his country and towards pos- 
terity, which he may leaven and gild 
as much as he can with poetic fire, but 
which he dare not neglect,—weighed 
heavily upon the mind and heart of the 
juglar as he worked. He has complied 
with it; conscience and the national 
voice demand it of him. With ex- 
emplary care and minuteness he has 
followed the Cid’s footsteps through the 
scene of his conquests. Town after 
town, stage after stage, halt after halt, 
the number of prisoners to a man, the 
extent of plunder to a shilling’s-worth, 
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he sets it all down laboriously; and 
Pegasus, chained and curbed, is trans- 
formed into a very ordinary beast of 
burden indeed. He hates it; neverthe- 
less, perhaps a curious modesty suggests 
to him that by this work, so irksome 
and uncongenial, he will live in the 
grateful memory of posterity when 
oblivion has overtaken his poetical re- 
putation. What is useful he thinks 
must last longer than what pleases. So 
he toils on to his own moral edification, 
and alas! poor man, to the exasperation 
of a remote posterity, which never 
entered into his calculations, and for 
which everything that is simple, truth- 
ful, and elementary has very much lost 
its savour. 

For 3,000 odd lines he pursues his 
double réle of historian and poet. When 
inexorable necessity will allow of it, he 
isa poet. He fills line after line with 
brief recapitulations of marches ; but he 
will tell you by the way, that on such a 
day “the sun shone brightly,” and on 
such another, the Cid and his followers 
were “merry of heart.” In his dullest 
vein, you feel that the living breathing 
personalities were ever before him. He 
journeys, too, along the rough white 
road; he catches the glint on the 
armour, the brown glow of noon on the 
bronzed faces and noble beards of the 
warriors. A sense of repose comes over 
him as he describes the halt; he 
watches the pitching of the tents, the 
placing of the sentries ; and, as he tells 
you about it simply enough, you feel 
with him the cool night-wind blowing 
about the canvas-walls, and the deep 
quiet which broods over the sleeping 
camp. 

It is this vivid, realistic simplicity 
in description, combined with much that 
is ideal and romantic in conception 


and delineation of character, which 
gives the Poem dignity and worth 
throughout. You have none of the 


fantastic geography of the Chanson dé 
Roland, none of the impossibilities of 
Arthurian romance. The author of the 
“Poem of the Cid” was incapable of 
either. His work is no product of 
imagination, His pride lies in the 
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truth of his story. He invents nothing, 
but he idealizes everything, from the 
Cid downwards. His whole-hearted 
devotion to his hero imparts that 
spiritual element to the Poem, which 
else were lacking. Here, for the first 
time, appears the expression “ Mio Cid,” 
so common and familiar in later romance. 
Is it not the very prince of surnames ? 
Beside it how common-place are the 
stock-medizval phrases le débonnair, le 
bien-aimé, and so on. The words have 
both the simplicity and the passion of 
genius ; even the dullest descriptive 
passage is made graceful by them. 
And our poet finds nothing in the 
least mixed or doubtful in the Cid’s 
character. Before his time, the Arabs 
had already committed to writing 
strange tales of Ruy Diaz. The 
juglar, if he has ever heard them, 
covers them up in _ contemptuous 
silence, or pours upon them indirect 
and passionate contradiction. Does [bn 
Tahir hand down to us the story of 
the barbarous murder of the Cadi of 
Valencia by the Cid? The juglar 
tells you emphatically that Moors and 
Christians blessed him alike, and that 
the Valencians praised his just and 
prosperous rule. Does the Arabic his- 
torian speak of his personal vanity? The 
juglar tells you of his humility before 
God and his sovereign. Is he accused of 
a cruel lust of power, and the hard sel- 
fishness which war engenders? The 
juglar shows him to you, amid his family 
and friends, and dares you to doubt the 
magnanimity of such a heart? You are 
reminded of Carlyle’s treatment of 
Cromwell. The hero is the only king 
by divine right ; such a king can do no 
wrong. Therefore, let us meekly 
acquiesce in the justice of Cromwell's 
surgical operations upon Ireland. Let 
us above all be thorough ; let us have 
no half enthusiasms. So reasons the 
hero-worshipper of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; but the attitude of mind is an 
artificial one, and self-created. But 
with the hero-worshipper of the 
twelfth century, it is an inbred, spon- 
taneous, and genuine creed. Heroes 
are an absolute necessity to Spain. 
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It is they who push the Christian 
frontier southwards; it is they who 
plunder the Moors, and strenuously 
protect the lands and chattels of 
the true believers. To them every 
Spaniard owes his comfort and security 
in this life, and possibly—for the prose- 
lytizing propensities of victorious Islam 
are well known—his chance of salvation 
in the next. Here, surely, is a shrine 
at which one may worship with a com- 
fortable mind and a clear conscience. 
For Heaven’s sakedo not stand cavil- 
ling. 

No, the Poem of the Cid is no 
product of imagination. Of the subtle 
humour and witchery of a Reynard the 
Fox, of the ideal pathos and grandeur of 
a Niebelungenlied, Spain was not yet 
capable. A nation needs leisure and 
security for such works. Germany had 
her Minnesingers at this time; France 
her troubadours, with their elaborate 
beauty-worship; Italy, a gay love- 
poetry of foreign growth; but Spain 
with the grip on her throat—Spain 
struggling for bare life at home while 
the rest of Europe is gone crusading— 
there are other things than love and 
fancy on her lips. Life is a terribly 
real thing to each one of her children. 
The sore national need under the pres- 
sure of which the child grows up, and 
the old man passes away, puts a natural 
curb upon the mind. If Spain speaks 
at all, it will be simple words sprung 
from realities. Praise of God, gratitude 
to man ; this is all the situation allows. 
Therefore, she offers you nothing but a 
“ Poema del Cid,” a poor bit of work 
by the side of a “ Niebelungenlied,” 
judged as a literary performance, but 
infinitely valuable, infinitely pathetic 
when regarded as the only possible ex- 
pression of the mind of Spain at the 
time. The Spain of the twelfth century 
speaks to you from its pages, troubled 
on every side, yet not in despair, for she 
has borne heroes, she feels within her 
that from which when need comes she 
will coin them afresh, and over all— 
cant words in many mouths to-day, but 
the very life and breath of medizval 
Spain—God reigns. 
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PART II.—VERSAILLES. 


I suept till daybreak, and was then only 
aroused by the tremendous hammering 
made by some of my companions on the 
door of our cell. I was not very well 
pleased at being thus disturbed in the 
only sound sleep that I had enjoyed for 
more than a week past, and demanded 
angrily why they could not allow those 
who wished to be quiet to remain so. 
The only answer I got was a recommen- 
dation to look out of the window and 
see what was going on in the court. 
Accordingly I climbed up to the grated 
casement, and fully understood why the 
rest were clamouring to be released. 

The whole of the inner courtyard of 
the Mairie, on which the window of our 
prison looked, was strewn with corpses 
of National Guards and civilians, with 
dead and dying horses, with fragments 
of shattered ammunition and ambulance 
waggons ; in fact, such a scene of de- 
struction was there presented as I had 
not yet seen during the civil war. It 
was certain now, I felt assured, that the 
sentence of death pronounced on us 
would not be carried into execution, as 
the Mairie was unoccupied. Of this 
there was not the slightest doubt, for 
all our battering against the door of our 
cell was productive of no effect. We 
hoped to have forced it, but that was 
utterly impossible, so we continued to 
make as much noise as we could in the 
hope of attracting the attention of some 
one searching for ammunition, or of 
some individual who sought a refuge in 
the deserted building. 

Long and anxious were the hours 
that elapsed, till at last we heard a 
voice from without inquire who was 
there. ‘ Ouvrez donc; ouvrez vite, 


vite!” was our reply; but though the 
man, a sergeant of the National Guard, 
expressed himself ready and willing to 


deliver us, yet he could not find the 
keys of the cells. Another delay of 
more than half an hour was the result, 
at the end of which the heavy door at 
last grated on its hinges, and we were 
once more free. 

Avoiding the distribution of rifles 
and ammunition which took place im- 
mediately after our release, I passed out 
into the street, hoping that now my 
troubles were nearly at an end, and that 
I might find some haven of refuge 
till I could’ communicate with my 
relations in England. But, alas! my 
troubles, far from being ended, were 
only just begun, for the first sight 
that met my eyes as I stepped out 
on to the Place, was a soldier of 
the Government calling on all those 
in sight to surrender and lay down 
their arms. 

I gave myself up as a prisoner of war, 
but had the advantage of seeing my 
name written down in the list of those 
taken without arms. It was, I well 
remember, on the morning of Whit 
Sunday, May 28th. As soon as we had 
formed ourselves in line, in compliance 
with the order given to us, we were 
marched toa small street in the neigh- 
bourhood, where we remained for more 
than an hour, during which time the 
kind inhabitants distributed bread and 
wine to all, and a little money to those 
who most needed it or appeared to do 
so. Thence we were marched to the 
Buttes Chaumont, passing on our way 
many a barricade, or rather the remains 
of them, showing traces of the sanguinary 
conflicts that had taken place. Here 
the body of a man shot through the 
head, and lying stiff and cold upon the 
pavement in a pool of coagulated blood ; 
there the corpse of a youth in plain 
clothes, apparently sleeping, with his 
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face buried in his arms, but a small 
red stream issuing from his body told 
that he slept indeed, but that it was the 
sleep of death. Past ruined houses, 
showing how terrible the bombardment 
of the last two days had been, on we 
marched, some in silence, some congra- 
tulating themselves that they were 
prisoners, as they would now be safe 
from shot and shell, others predicting 
our immediate execution at the first 
halt, but all with the same anxious, 
weary, “hunted down” look on their 
faces, that 1 before alluded to. 

At last we arrived at the Buttes 
Chaumont, and were given over into 
the charge of the — regiment of the 
line, and another of Chasseurs a Pied. 
(It was the Légion Etrangére that had 
captured us.) The first order given 
was “ Jetez les chapeaux par terre,” and 
nearly all the képis, casquettes, hats and 
caps belonging to the prisoners, were 
immediately thrown by them on the 
ground. I was among the lucky ones 
who wore a casquette of silk ; this I was 
able to slip into my pocket, and after- 
wards derived great comfort from it 
during hours spent under a burning sun, 
or in the cold nights, when it served 
me alike as a shade for my eyes and as 
a night-cap. 

We stood there bare-headed in the 
sun for some time, until our attention 
was called to the sound of shooting, and 
then a whisper went round, “On va nous 
fusiller tous.” Oh, the agonized look 
on the faces of some I can never forget ! 
It was a complete index of what was 
passing in their minds. To die thus, 
and leave wife, children, parents, bro- 
thers, or sisters, without one word of 
farewell, to be thus suddenly cut off, is 
fearful. I could see this on some coun- 
tenances near me as plainly as if it had 
been written on them. But these were 
men of the better sort, and but few in 
number; the greater part looked sullen 
and stolid, shrugged their shoulders and 
said, “C’est bientét fini! Un coup de 
fusil et voild tout.” 

One boy about four files behind me 
was a pitiable object; he had a docu- 
ment which was enveloped in a piece of 
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newspaper in his hand, and this he pre- 
sented to every soldier or officer near 
him, screaming out amidst floods of 
tears, “‘Oh, je suis innocent! Oh, 
mon capitaine, ne me fusillez pas!” till 
at last an officer gave him such a blow 
with his cane that, though he cried 
louder than ever, he was forced to 
desist from his entreaties for mercy. 
Those around him kept exclaiming, 
* Tais-toi, crapaud,” but the “crapaud” 
only turned to them, and with fresh 
bursts of tears produced his document, 
and explained the nature of it to his 
companions in misfortune. 

Great was the contrast between this 
boy, who must have been at least fifteen 
years of age, and a poor child of nine 
who stood next to me; he never cried 
nor uttered a word of complaint, but 
stood quietly by my side for some time, 
looking up furtively in my face. At 
last he ventured to slip his little hand 
within mine, and from that time till the 
close of that terrible day we marched 
hand in hand, he never relaxing his 
grasp except when absolutely necessary. 
Meanwhile the executions went on; I 
counted up to twenty, and after that I 
believe some six or seven more took 
place. They were nearly all officers of 
the National Guard who were thus put 
to death. One who was standing near 
me, an oficier payeur, had his little bag 
containing the pay of his men, which he 
had received the day before, but had 
been unable to distribute among them. 
He now gave it away to those standing 
about him (I among the number getting 
a few francs), saying as he did so, “Je 
serai fusillé moi-méme, et cet argent 
peut vous servir, mes enfants, dans votre 
triste captivité.” He was led out and 
shot a few minutes afterwards. They 
all, without exception, met their fate 
bravely and like men; there was no 
shrinking from death, or entreaties to 
be spared, among those that I saw 
killed. Had they exhibited as much 
bravery while actually fighting for their 
cause, as they did when it became 
necessary to pay the penalty of death 
for their share in the insurrection, I 
doubt not that the reign of the Com- 











ine would have been of longer dura- 

n, and might have even succeeded in 
its design of government. 

After remaining for more than an 
hour at the Buttes Chaumont, we were 
marched to a large open space at La 
Villette, passing on our way through 
some of the batteries used by the Go- 
vernment troops against Paris. Here 
we again halted, and orders were given 
that all rugs, bidons, gamelles, and 
¢ knives must be delivered up to the non- 
commissioned officers of our escort ; that 
all those wearing uniform coats of what- 
soever description should turn them in- 
side out, and wear them in that fashion ; 
and that we were to form ourselves by 
fives. All these orders having been 
carried out, though some time was ex- 
pended therein, a staff of officers rode 
down our ranks and inspected us, after 
which we again set forth, escorted this 
time by regiments of cavalry. 

From La Villette we proceeded down 
the Rue Lafayette as far as the Nouvel 
Opéra, being :reeted as we went with the 
choicest selection of curses and epithets 
that I ever heard: “ Ah, les salots! les 
voyaux! les assassins! les incendiaries ! 
les voleurs! les crapauds! Fusillez 
nous tout ca! A Cayenne la Commune 
et ses soldats!” were the mildest ex- 
pressions used, but there were many 
others which it would be impossible for 
me to write down. 

From the Nouvel Opéra to the Ma- 
deleine, down the Rue Koyale (a strange 
scene of ruin, where the bystanders 
called on us to look at the ruin 
we had caused), into the Place de la 
Concorde, up the Champs Elysées to the 
Arc de Triomphe, on we marched bare- 
headed under a burning sun, exposed to 
the taunts and insults of the passers-by, 
running every minute in obedience to 
the cry of “‘Serrez vos rangs,” and then 
relapsing into a walk for a few seconds : 
we were glad indeed when in the 
Avenue de |’Impératrice the order to 
halt was given. There, weary and foot- 
sore, many dropped down on the 
ground, and rested themselves as best 
they could, waiting for death, which we 
were now convinced was near at hand 
No. 144,—voL, xxiv. 
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for all of us. For myself, I felt utterly 
numbed and quite content to die, as [ 
would at that time have received with 
equal indifference the news of my re- 
lease. I remember thinking and plotting 
in my mind how I could possibly get 
the intelligence conveyed to my parents 
in England. Could I ask one of the 
soldiers to convey a message for me 

should I have any opportunity of so 
doing ? and, if so, would he understand 
what todo? With such thoughts, and 
mechanically repeating the Lord’s Prayer 
to myself at intervals, I whiled away 
more than an hour, until “ Levez-vous 
tous” broke the thread of my medita- 
tions. 

Up we started, and placed ourselves 
in our ranks. 

Presently General the Marquis de 
Gallifet passed slowly down the line, 
attended by several officers. He stopped 
here and there, selecting several of our 
number, chiefly the old and the wounded, 
and ordered them to step out from the 
ranks, 

*Sors des rangs toi, vieux coquin! 
Et toi par ici, et toi tu es blessé! Eh 
bien, nous te soignerons,” said he sharply 
and decisively, now to one, now to 
another. A young man about five men 
from me called out to him, waving a 
paper as he spoke, “ Eh, mon général, 
je suis Americain moi; voila mon passe- 
port, je suis innocent.” 

“Tais-toi, nous avons bien assez 
d’étrangers et de canaille ici, il faut 
nous en débarrasser,” was the reply, as 
the General proceeded on his way. All 
chance was over now, we thought, and 
we should be shot in a few minutes ; 
for our idea was, that those who had 
been placed aside were to be spared 
from the general massacre, perhaps re- 
leased, the wounded sent to the hospi- 
tals to be cured, the old men, after a 
short confinement, given permission to 
return to their homes: “ C’est juste, on 
ne peut pas fusiller les vieillards et les 
blessés.” Alas! we were soon to be 
undeceived. 

As for me, while the General went by, 
I touk a good look at him. I remember 
remarking his uniform particularly, com- 
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paring it in my mind with that of a 
general in our own service, and wonder- 
ing whether it was as expensive as the 
scarlet coat of dear old England, which 
at that time I never thought to see 
again, 

We soon started off, and proceeded in 
the same order, except that we were 
obliged to mareh arm-in-arm to the Bois 
de Boulogne, where we again halted. 

There we soon had our minds set at 
rest as to the ultimate destination of 
those who had been picked out at our 
last halt. They were all shot, old men 
and wounded together (over eighty in 
number, I believe), before our eyes. 
We, however, were struggling for water, 
of which there was a scant supply, 
whence obtained I know not, for I was 
not fortunate enough to get any. 

The execution being over, we again 
set forth, with the knowledge that 
Versailles was now our destination, 
though what our fate would be when 
we were once there, none of us could 
conceive. 

Oh, the misery and wretchedness of 
that weary march! The sun poured 
fiercely down upon our uncovered 
heads, our throats were parched and dry 
with thirst, and our blistered feet and 
tired legs could scarce support our ex- 
hausted and aching bodies, 

The first division consisted almost 
entirely of soldiers of the line, and 
their condition must have been even 
more pitiable than our own. The road 
was strewn with knapsacks which the 
poor wretches had thrown down, and 
the men composing our escort made us 
pick up any object which they thought 
could be of use to them, and hand it 
over for inspection. Now and again, 
a man, utterly worn out both in mind 
and body, would drop down exhausted 
by the wayside; one of our guards 
would then dismount and try, by dint 
of kicks and blows with the butt-end 
of his rifle, to induce him to resume 
his place. In all cases these measures 
proved unavailing, and a shot in our 
rear told us that one more of our 
number had ceased to exist ; the execu- 
tioner would then fall into his place 





again, laughing and chatting gaily with 
his comrades as if nothing had happened. 

We passed over the Seine and by the 
ruins of the Palace of St. Cloud, then 
through the park, where the cool shade 
of the trees brought unspeakable relief. 
Oh! how I longed for a draught of 
water,—for my tongue was so glued to 
the roof of my mouth that I could not 
utter a word,—but thoughsome managed 
to obtain a little, 1 was not among that 
number. 

Towards eight o’clock in the evening, 
we at last marched into Versailles ; and 
if the execrations that we had endured 
in Paris had been numerous and varied, 
they were here multiplied tenfold. “Ah! 
il y a des bombes-a-pétrole que vous con- 
naissez pour vous la-haut! Il] y a des 
mitrailleuses, sacrés coquins,” and so on 
in the same strain. 

We toiled up the hill leading to 
Satory, and when we reached the 
summit struggled on as well as we 
were able through mud more than ankle- 
deep. 

* Voila les mitrailleuses pour nous,” 
said one of my companions, pointing to 
what, in the distance, seemed like a 
small park of artillery; “c’est vraiment 
fini cette fois-ci.” Then for the first 
time I did feel afraid, I thought of the 
horrors of being mutilated by shot and 
shell, and wished that I had been 
among those who had been executed in 
the day-time, knowing that death by the 
rifle was quick and sure; whereas here, 
to be horribly wounded and linger on in 
misery, ah! I could not think of it. 

The order came to halt, and I waited 
and waited to hear the whirring sound 
of the mitrailleuses ; but, thank God, I 
waited in vain. We set ourselves in 
motion once more, and were turned into 
an immense yard surrounded by walls, 
and having on one side three large 
sheds, in which we were destined to 
pass the night. With what eagerness 
did we throw ourselves on our faces in 
the mud, and lap up the filthy water in 
the pools. 

We were now left free to manage as 
best we could in the yard, and accord- 
ingly a general rush was made at some 
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few wisps of damp straw which were 
lying about, on which we had hardly 
disposed ourselves, when we were com- 
manded by the gendarmes, into whose 
custody we had now passed, to go into 


the sheds to spend the night. All rose, 
and those who were fortunate enough, 
I among the number, to have obtained 
a share of the straw, proceeded with it 
under their arms in the direction of the 
shed pointed out to us. 

We were only permitted to enter five 
at a time, so that the last comers were 
left absolutely without a place wherein 
to lay their weary heads. 

We were, however, soon settled, and 
with the exception of several kicks on 
the head from the man above me, [ 
managed to enjoy a good night's rest. 

At five o’clock next morning we were 
aroused and turned out into the yard, 
and it was then for the first time that 
we perceived that the walls were pierced 
with holes, through each of which ap- 
peared the muzzle of acannon, near to 
which we were forbidden to approach 
on pain of death. 

We loitered about all the morning, 
now standing in groups, now sitting 
down, but always discussing the events 
of the last few days, and speculating on 
our future fate. 

Towards twelve o’clock we were sum- 
moned for the distribution of bread, 
which, together with a limited supply 
of water, was our only food. The ration 
of bread for each man was two pounds, 
which was to last him the day, and far 
on into the next, and hard work it was 
for men half-famished as we were, to 
refrain from eating the whole at a single 
meal; but it was necessary to reserve a 
portion for the morrow, so we had to 
curb uur appetites, 

About six o’clock in the evening we 
were visited by one of the most tre- 
mendous showers I ever remember to 
have seen ; in a few seconds I was com- 
pletely wet through, and was forced to 
remain in that condition the whole 
night, and sleep in my damp clothes in 
one of the sheds, on the stone flooring, 
as all our straw had been so utterly 
soaked through and through that it was 
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quite impossible to make the slightest 
use of it. I shivered and shook for 
more than an hour, but managed at last 
to fall into a most uneasy sleep, whith 
lasted till we were all summoned to 
resume our positions in the yard. 

The day (Tuesday, May 30th) passed 
in the same manner as the preceding 
one, but in the course of the afternoon 
a cry was raised that some one was 
inquiring if there were any English 
present. I presented myself, and gave 
all the necessary information to two 
gentlemen, who seemed to me to have 
the appearance of two attachés of the 
English Embassy: this I have since 
discovered was a mistake on my part, 
as no one belonging to the Embassy 
visited the Camp Satory in order to re- 
claim prisoners desiring British pro- 
tection. During the anxious time that 
I afterwards spent, I was always on the 
look-out for news from them, but never 
heard anything more, though they pro- 
mised to communicate with me. 

This cireumstance led, however, to 
my finding that there was another 
Englishman, as well as sundry Ameri- 
cans, among the number of my fellow- 
prisoners, in addition to subjects of 
Holland, Italy, Belgium, and, in fact, of 
every country in Europe. The English- 
man who presented himself to the two 
gentlemen at the same time as myself, 
was a naturalized Frenchman, and as 
such could not lay any claim to British 
protection. His story, which I after- 
wards ascertained was true, was as 
follows :— He had arrived in Paris from 
Brest on May 14th, in order to “ better 
himself,” and had been immediately 
arrested and put in prison by the Com- 
mune ; he remained a week in confine- 
ment, being released on the 21st, only 
to be again captured by the Versaillais 
the very next day, so that he had not 
had good luck on his first visit to Paris. 

I remained all the time with him till 
my release. The night of Tuesday we 
spent again in the sheds, and the next 
morning were ordered to place ourselves 
by tives in marching order for the in- 
terrogatoire. Our bread was given to 
us, and we left the Camp Satory with- 
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out regret, in order to proceed to the 
Orangerie at Versailles. We were es- 
corted by a regiment of cavalry and a 
battalion of the line, and were every- 
where greeted on our route in the same 
manner as on our arrival at Versailles 
on the previous Sunday, but we were by 
this time accustomed to terms of abuse, 
and paid no attention to the curses so 
plenteously showered down on us. 

The Orangerie- is an enormous gallery 
used to preserve the orange-trees from 
the frost and cold of the winter months. 
It is about seven hundred feet long and 
forty broad, including the two wings on 
either side; it is flagged with stone, 
upon which the dust accumulates with 
great facility, and, according to my expe- 
rience, very hot by daytime and intensely 
cold at night. Within its walls, instead 
of fragrant orange-trees, some four or 
five thousand human beings were now 
herded together in a condition too 
miserable to imagine, a prey to vermin, 
disease, and starvation. 

Although the accommodation at Sa- 
tory had been as bad as we thought 
possible, yet we were horror-struck at 
the place wherein we thought we were 
destined to pass some few hours at the 
most, but where we spent three days 
and two nights. 

We entered by an enormous doorway 
into a space some twenty or thirty feet 
wide, where two gendarmes were march- 
ing to and fro, and several other of the 
same corps were standing about with 
small slips of paper in their bands, the 
purport of which I soon after learnt, 
though at the time I did not compre- 
hend their meaning. “ Par ici, l'un aprés 
l'autre,” one of the sentries called out to 
us, pointing at the same time to an 
opening in the palisade of orange-tree 
tubs, and accordingly we passed through, 
one at a time, into the limited space set 
apart for those who had not undergone 
the examination. 

] waited for my turn with great 
patience, and, after about four hours, 
found myself in the presence of my 
judges. ‘They were holding their Court 
(sv tu speak) in one of the wings, sitting 
in pairs at small tables strewn with 
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papers, which testified to the great 
amount of work that they had already 
gone through. 

We had been admitted through a pali- 
sade, like that by which we had first 
entered, and after waiting in 4 corner, 
were marched, five at a time, up to one 
of the tables, when one of the interro- 
gators demanded our names, which we 
gave. As soon as he had obtained this 
information he examined a list which 
lay beside him, and seeing that none of 
our names were inscribed thereon, pro- 
ceeded to examine us one by one. When 
my turn came he asked me my name, 
age, profession, and birthplace ; then if 
I had served the Commune, and in what 
regiment or battalion of the National 
Guard? whether I had ever quitted 
Paris? how many shots I had fired ? 
where I had been arrested, and whether 
I had been taken with or without arms 
in my hands ? 

Having answered all these questions, 
I was marched, in company with fifty 
others, out into the garden, where we 
waited till a sufficient number were col- 
lected, when we were sent into the 
division of the building set apart for 
those who had undergone the examina- 
tion, and there awaited transportation to 
one of the seaports. 

We passed through the canteen of the 
gendarmes, and soon found ourselves in 
the midst of some three or four thou- 
sand fellow-creatures, all clamouring for 
the latest and most authentic news from 
Paris, as we were known to have come 
from Satory that morning, and were 
supposed to have heard something of 
what was going on. However, we were 
unable to satisfy them on that point, 
and having assured them of the fact, I 
proceeded to look about me, in order to 
see how we were likely to get on among 
our new companions. 

The general appearance of them was, 
I must confess, far from prepossessing : 
they were very dirty, dusty, and worn- 
out looking (like myself, I should ima- 
gine) ; and no wonder, for the floor was 
several inches deep in dust, no straw 
obtainable, and no washing possible. 
We were all huddled up together, sleep- 
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ing or lying down as best we might 
find room, of which there was but scant 
allowance. I gained rather a reputation 
for ’cuteness by collecting a large amount 
of dust into a handkerchief. and making 
a cushion of the same, an idea which lL 
was astonished had not occurred to one 
of my French companions. Certainly 
the French people are fertile in re- 
sources for accommodating themselves 
to circumstances ; I am confident that 
very few Englishmen would be able to 
make themselves so comparatively com- 
fortable as did the Frenchmen either 
at Satory or Versailles; but then the 
English would help and have more 
compassion for his weaker brother in 
distress, a feeling which seemed to be 
utterly unknown to these Frenchmen. 

Many examples of this fact came to 
my notice during my sojourn in the 
Orangerie, but one example will suffice. 
I had, on my arrival at Satory, a whole 
packet of tobacco, which I gave away to 
all those who asked me for a small ci- 
garette: “Seulement une petite cigar- 
ette, monsieur”—(for citoyen was now 
dropped)—“ une toute petite cigarette.” 
This “petite cigarette’ I gave and 
gave, until, when I arrived at the 
Orangerie, I had no more tobacco in 
my possession. The luxury of smok- 
ing is at all times great, but never 
greater than when you have nothing to 
eat, and look to your cigar or cigarette to 
supply the deficiency. I met several of 
those to whom I had given of my store, 
and who had now become possessed of 
tobacco, and begged a cigarette of them. 
Not one would give me the slightest 
morsel, saying, as they refused me, 
‘Nous en avons besoin nous-mémes,” 
an answer which did not tend to increase 
my admiration of the French lower 
orders or their feelings of gratitude. 

It was weary work, to say the very 
best of it; the sun poured in at the 
windows, and only added to the misery 
of the scene by its glorious brightness, 
lighting up the dull, grey walls and the 
squalid mass of human beings into 
something like absolute brightness. 
Gendarmes passed through without 


ceasing, calling out the names of those 
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who had been reclaimed by their friends 
or relations; and wearisome work it 
must have been for them. Several of 
them were too hoarse by constant shout- 
ing to perform this duty, and deputed a 
prisoner, whose voice had not been so 
much tried as his own, to do this 
work for him. One could not have any 
sympathy for them, for their brutality 
towards ourselves had been too great: I 
saw many a one of my fellow-captives hit 
with the butt-end of a rifle, or prodded 
with a bayonet for no offence whatever. 
Our gaolers, as they were, were able to 
procure for us divers luxuries, such as 
sausages, ham, tobacco, &c., but they 
made a great profit out of this com- 
plaisance ; and in a good many instances 
in which money was given them by the 
prisoners for the purpose of buying any 
of the above-mentioned articles, they 
appropriated the money; and when 
asked for the things demanded, replied 
that they knew nothing about the 
matter. 

After a couple of hours’ perambu- 
lating, we were lucky enough to tind room 
to squat down in, and [ curled myself 
up in about two feet of space, with at 
least seven or eight men reclining and 
supporting themselves against different 
parts of my body. Real sleep was 
out of the question, but the mere repose 
would have been very pleasant had 
it not been for the cold, which was 
intense. I shivered and shook the 
whole night through, though I hoped 
that I might have been kept warm 
by the number of those who used my 
body as a pillow, and the manner in 
which I was surrounded on every side 
by human beings; but nothing could 
warm anyone, and none of those around 
slept. The next day (Thursday, June 
lst) I and my companion endeavoured 
to get ourselves inscribed on the list of 
those who were to start for one of the 
seaports ; but as we had not received 
our bread for the day, we were turned 
back, and condemned to another four- 
and-twenty hours of our fearful abode. 
That day dragged on as miserably as its 
predecessor ; the only event being the 
visit of a deputy of the Assembly, which 
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gave rise to great anticipation, as he said 
(in my hearing) that our condition was 
disgraceful, that at least straw and a 
small portion of soup ought to be 
served out to us—an observation which 
met with the approval of all the 
prisoners. 

During the daytime the heat was as 
intense as the cold had been in the pre- 
vious night; as there were no latrines, 
and nothing but open tubs, placed at 
intervals of twenty yards distant from 
one another, the stench was intolerable. 
Washing was entirely and absolutely 
impossible. The only thing to be done 
was to find a place to sit down (no easy 
matter), and to endeavour to while away 
the weary hours by sleep or thought. 

Two or three times in the course of 
the day our persons were searched by 
our gaolers, for tobacco, money, matches, 
or knives. Having some small quantity 
of the two first named, I managed to 
secrete them in my boot, and was thus 
enabled to guard my treasures; but a 
comb, or rather half a one, which I had 
imagined secure in my pocket, was seized 
and taken from me, 

The terrible scenes and sufferings that 
we had all gone through had deprived 
many of our number of their reason, 
which added yet more to our misery, for 
some were dangerous, and made attempts 
on the lives of their companions, others 
did nothing but shout and scream both 
day and night, though some were harm- 
less and quiet enough. One of these 
lunatics, having gone too near a glass 
door which we were forbidden to ap- 
proach, was fired on by the sentry 
posted on the outside, and killed on the 
spot. 

I had thought that nothing could ex- 
ceed the misery of the first night, but it 
wag as nothing compared to what [ 
endured on the second. 

Together with my countrymen I had 
gained permission to remain in a part of 
the gallery where it was not generally 
allowed to pass, and we hoped that we 
had a good chance of obtaining a night’s 
rest ; but, after I had been asleep for 
two or three hours, I was aroused by a 
violent blow on the head, and found 
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that the most dangerous of the madmen 
was standing over me. I defended my- 
self to the best of my power, and my 
companion, having been awaked by the 
noise, assisted me in keeping our oppo- 
nent at a distance. But he was joined 
by four or five more lunatics, and we were 
forced to leave our comfortable place, 
and seek another spot to lie down in. 
But it was absolutely useless to hope to 
obtain any rest that night; for though 
we changed from one place to another, 
four or five times, yet the maniacs were 
everywhere, and, having seen us walking 
about, followed us, and would allow us 
no repose. I counted that night forty- 
four men, entirely bereft of reason, roam- 
ing about, and attacking others in the 
same way as they had done us, till at 
last very many got up, like ourselves, 
and walked about till daybreak. 

To our inexpressible delight we suc- 
ceeded the next morning in being among 
the very first ranks of those who were 
to start that day; but our names were 
inscribed at half-past eleven in the 
morning, and we did not leave the 
Orangerie, to march to the station, till 
half-past seven in the evening; thus 
remaining eight hours in the ranks 
awaiting, every instant, the order for our 
departure. 

When it did come every one seemed 
to brighten up and become more cheer- 
ful. What our destination was, or what 
our future treatment would be, were to 
us unknown. The general impression 
(whence derived I know not) was that 
we were to go to either Brest or Belleisle, 
but there was not a man of our number 
but was glad to quit the place where we 
had suffered such misery, and we were 
unanimous in agreeing that it would be 
impossible for us to be worse off than 
we had been, 

We were marched, escorted by the 
Infanterie de Ja Marine, to the railway 
station at Versailles. I suppose that the 
inhabitants of the town had by this t moe 
become well accustomed to the sight of 
poor wretches like ourselves, for we 
passed through the streets uncommented 
upon, and almost without being looked 
at, to our great relief. The train io 














which we were to travel was waiting for 
us, and accordingly no time was lost in 
getting us arranged in it. 

There were first-class carriages for the 
officers, second-class for our guards, and 
beast-waggons for us, into which forty 
of us were packed. 

There was an ample supply of bread 
placed in the waggon for our use, but 
only four large cans of water, each con- 
taining, 1 should think, about eight 
litres, so that all we had to drink for 
seven-and-twenty hours, which was the 
time our journey lasted, was not quite 
a quart of water for each man, and this 
for men who were cooped up together 
in a small space, with barely enough air 
to keep them alive admitted into their 
place of confinement! I wonder that 
one of us survived. However, as all 
evils must have an end, so had our 
journey; and at midnight we were 
deposited on the quay at Brest. We 
were put on board several large boats 
and tugged out into the harbour to one 
of the dismantled ships, where we were 
to be confined. It was three o’clock in 
the morning of Sunday, June 4th, when 
we were enabled to lay ourselves down 
on the hard deck and snatch a few 
mements’ real repose. 

Our condition, though still miserable 
enough, was greatly ameliorated. We 
had better food, airy lodging, hammocks 
to sleep in, but above all we were given 
a clean shirt apiece, and were enabled to 
wash ourselves, the comfort of which 
was very great. 

We were divided into messes, ten 
in each, and to every man was dis- 
tributed a fork and spoon; a tin cup 
was also given between two. 

We were summoned by sound of 
trumpet every morning at half-past five, 
Avhen the hammocks were rolled up 
into bundles for the day, immediately 
after which a distribution of bread took 
place, each man receiving but a small 
quantity. Then the decks were washed 
down, an operation which lasted till 
half-past eight o’clock. From that time 
till eleven there was nothing to do but 
sleep, play piquet or lotto, or listen to 
the many speculations which were rife 
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as to the ultimate fate of all the 
prisoners. At eleven the morning in- 
spection took place, and was followed 
by the morning’s soup, accompanied by 
bread or biscuit. Four times a week 
we hai meat—on Sundays and Thurs- 
days fresh beef, and on Tuesdays and 
Saturdays salt meat ; but the latter was 
generally uneatable, owing to the cook 
never taking the trouble to soak the 
meat previous to preparing it. The 
other days our soup consisted simply of 
the water in which peas or beans had 
been boiled, and very little of that, 
with a small quantity of the vegetable 
at the bottom. Soup was again served 
at five o’clock in the afternoon, and at 
half-past six the evening inspection, 
before slinging the hammocks for the 
night, brought the day to a close. 
Every other day each man mounted on 
deck, according to the number of the 
division (of which there were four) to 
which his mess belonged ; on one day 
it was their turn to wash their linen, 
for which purpose they went up during 
the washing of decks in the morning ; 
on the next only to take the air and 
smoke, for permission to smoke was 
granted to those alone who were on the 
upper deck, 

The amount of sickness and disease 
was so great that a hospital ship was 
moored close by us, to receive the 
patients, many of whom, I afterwards 
heard, died of a sort of gaol fever, 
caught during their sojourn at Versailles, 
but never fully developed till some days 
afterwards, 

I saw many a man fall down suddenly, 
as if in a fit, his fists clenched and his 
teeth set, looking like one dead, and be 
carried off to the hospital, never again 
tocomeamongus. One night, one man 
about three hammocks from me, fell 
out of it on to the ground—dead: 
want and starvation had killed him. I 
cannot, for.obvious reasons, detail at 
present the horrors of my three weeks’ 
sojourn on board. I only wish to 
give a general idea of what the life 
was in one of those ships, and when 
I think that those who were there with 
me still remain in the same condition, 
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and, as it appears,-have no chance of 


release for months to come, my heart 
grows sick within me, and I can only 
be thankful to Almighty God for my 
miraculous and providential release. 

How that was effected, I cannot at 
present tell ; I hope that I may be able, 
at some future date, to relate the whole 
history of my adventures in a more com- 
plete and detailed fashion. 

In conclusion, let me say, as one who 
ought to be able to form an opinion, 
having lived so long among them, that, 
far from speaking hardly of the miser- 
able creatures who have been led astray 
and suffered so much, one ought rather 
to pity them. The greater part of those 
who served the Commune (for all, with 
but few exceptions, did serve) were 
“ pressed men,” like myself; but those 
who had wives or children to support, 
and were without work—-nay, without 
means of obtaining even a crust of 
bread (for the first siege had exhausted 
all their little savings)—were forced by 
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necessity to enrol themselves in the 
National Guard for the sake of their 
daily pay. 

In the regular army of the Commune, 
if I may so style the National Guard, 
there were but few volunteers, and those 
were in general orderly and respectable 
men ; but the irregular regiments, such as 
the Enfants Perdus, Chasseurs Fédérés, 
Défenseurs de la Colonne de Juillet, were 
nothing but troops of blackguards and 
ruffians, who made their uniform an 
excuse for pillaging and robbing all 
they could lay their hands on. Such 
men deserved the vengeance which 
overtook the majority of them. 

All I can say in conclusion is, that 
the crimes and excesses laid to the 
charge of the Commune seem to me to 
have heen greatly exaggerated: that 
they were greatly to blame is indis- 
putable, but the old: proverb is a true 
one,— The Devil is never so black as 
he is painted,” and it certainly holds 
good in this case. 
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